Notice to reader: When you finish read- 
ing this magazine place a oneé-cent stamp 
on this notice, hand same to any postal 
employe and it will be placed in the 
hands of our soldiers and sailors at the 
front. No wrapping—no address. 
Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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Last December, New York discovered 
The Womans Bookshop. A modern 
kind of place as restful as your own 
den—with the sort of fireplace you hear 
about but seldom see—and chairs that 
make you oblivious of time! Here New 
Yorkers lounged and read and planned 
their Christmas giving. Here we invite 
you to come—today, any day, every day, 
if you wish. Look over our complete 
assortment of carefully selected books. 
Talk with our trained people who know 
just what you ought to send to “ some- 
where in. France”—and what you 
should give to a friend over here. See 
how “different” greeting cards can be. 
See the delightfully out-of-the-ordinary 
gifts from Iona, Italy and India. If 
you are not in town, let the Book Serv- 
ice Department interpret your needs in- 
telligently and satisfactorily. By all 
means drop in at the Bookshop. It’s at 
600 Lexington Avenue, at 52nd Street. 
Your visit will be doubly enjoyable for 
the evidence it will give you of part of 
an idea carried to success—by women. 


And Then— 


The Womans Press! The second part 
of the idea! Upstairs, above the Book- 
shop, is the fully established publishing 
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Womans Press has 
information of interest to authors and to the trade. 
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house conceived by women, conducted 
by women, financed by women, and to a 
large extent specializing in books by 
women. The Womans Press conceives 
its field to be publications bearing on the 
woman movement from many angles, 
principally from the point of view of 
girls and younger women. To this end, 
it will issue books bearing on girl and 
woman psychology, occupations, religion, 
health and kindred topics—political, so- 
cial, economic—and of course, books of 
fiction and poetry. The first book pub- 
lished by The Womans Press is 


Christ In The Poetry 
of Today 


An anthology of modern 
American Verse by 


Martha Foote Crow 


A year ago The Womans Press was an 
idea. Today it is an established, going 
concern. Survey readers will wel- 
come it, and we feel, will welcome the 
kind of books it will publish. Therefore, 
invite your interest, your corre- 
spondence and your suggestions. We 
will be glad to inform you of our new 
publications and plans, if you will write 
us expressing your willingness to receive 
such announcements. 


particularly significant 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


~ The Publication Department of the National Young Women’s Christian Associations 


Ethel R. Peyser, Business Manager 


600 Lexington Avenue, Corner of 52nd Street, New York 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


to 


Physicians, Public Health and Social Workers 
of the 


United States and Canada 


HE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
flies physicians, public health and social workers to make use 

of its valuable collection of mortality statistics. 
These statistics relate to the principal causes of death among white and 
colored wage earners in the United States and Canada. The ma- 
terial covers over ten million individuals for each of the six years, 
1911 to 1916. Death rates are available for each race, sex, and 
by age period. | 


The Company hopes in this way to aid in the study of disease and 
disability among wage earners. It desires to stimulate medical inves- 
tigation and research. By offering these statistics to the medical 
profession and to public health and social workers, the Company 
expresses also its appreciation of the co-operation which it has received 
from physicians and others who have replied to inquiries and have 
given detailed information in thousands of cases. This assistance 
has helped to make the statistics more accurate and valuable. 


All inquiries should be addressed to 
STATISTICAL BUREAU 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
One Madison Avenue - - : - New York City 
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“LET US PAY OUR DEBT NOT ONLY IN MONEY BUT IN LOVE.” 
IS THE APPEAL OF THE FRIENDS OF THE WAR ORPHANS ON 
THIS FRENCH POSTER PORTRAYAL OF SUFI ERING CHILDHOOD 


AT THE LEFT, IN THE DRAWING REPRODUCED FROM A POSTER 

ISSUED BY A PARLIAMENTARY ORGANIZATION FOR SOLDIERS’ 

DAY, IT IS THE CHILDREN WHO ASK FOR MONEY Arp, “sa 
THAT DAD CAN GET HOME FOR A HOLIDAY” 


Unto Us a Child Is Born 


By Charles Wagner 


FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE SORBONNE, TRANSLATED BY LAWRENCE A. AVERILL, EDITOR OF THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


HE future of France is necessarily in the keeping of 

those who at present are young in years and untried 

in experience. It is true, as a nation France has many 

problems today not a few of which at this time appear 
well nigh insoluble. Yet, I deem it not extravagant to assert 
that her greatest immediate problem is centered about her 
children—greatest because most intimately bound up with 
the future, immediate because in the name of the future it 
must be presently attacked. 

France today has no hope save that represented by and em- 
bodied in French childhood. Bound up irretrievably with its 
destiny is the whole destiny of this noble land which, though 
now invaded, insulted, calumnied, shall surely rise from out 
its ruins and once more move upward. In our confused na- 
tional groping for light and direction, we must inevitably seize 
upon the child as the beacon light which points to us the way 
of escape from this disconcerting recoil of civilization—for it 
can only be through him that we may build and secure the 
future. To the interests of child development, welfare and 
protection, therefore, every other interest and every other 
ambition must be subordinated. 

From this there springs a dual obligation—the one social, 
the other individual. Each is incumbent upon us not only as a 
sacred trust handed down from the past, but, in a larger sense 
perhaps, a duty which we owe to the future, to those yet 
unborn. No categorical imperative can be more positive, more 
compelling, more binding upon man and woman alike than is 
that which is rooted in the welfare of the child in this epoch 
of devolution. 

To make brief mention, first, of the social duty. One 
often remarks the inconsistency of our French attitude which 
is always very favorable towards whatever concerns the in- 
dividual child and yet so indifferent in matters which pertain 
to children as social beings or members of the group. We 
appear not yet to have reached that plane in our educational 
thinking where we can lay the foundations for a social con- 
sciousness, at least so far as childhood is concerned. 
Whenever childhood suffers in consequence of parental vice 
and depravity, or of some such scourge as alcoholism, or as 
the result of any other excess, we do not tend to be deeply 
moved as a people. The Frenchman seems imbued with that 
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spirit of indifference which, regardless of his individual appre- 
ciation of good health, clean environment and pure living 
as such, almost utterly disregards those qualities as essentials 
in the social evolution of the child. 

Closely related to this duty of safeguarding the environ- 
ment as a factor in the development of the child is the attitude 
which we assume toward womanhood—toward her in whose 
keeping is entrusted the sacred torch of life. In protecting 
French motherhood, we also protect French childhood. What 
kind of offspring are we to expect, for example, if during the 
period of pregnancy the mother has been overworked, poorly 
nourished and perchance ill lodged? Our whole French 
society must be brought to feel a new interest in and a deeper 
and more active solicitude for the economic and social condi- 
tion of woman; maternity itself must be more favorably con- 
ditioned. 

In every conceivable way we must strive to solidify and 
enhance our family life. We must see to it that whoever 
assumes the responsibility of rearing children shall not only 
occupy a more exalted place in the public opinion but also, if 
need be, is better recompensed by society in dollars and cents. 
A country where those who fulfill this sacred duty of par- 
entage live under less favorable conditions than those who 
neglect it, is a country with a confused and overturned social 
consciousness. 

Let us for a moment look at our personal obligation as 
individuals to childhood. Every Frenchman is the hereditary 
bearer of a title to nobility that is grander than any rank to be 
found in the old orders of heraldry or the ancient charters of 
state; I refer to our personal honor and integrity. “he sacred 
torch we have received from our forebears it is incumbent on 
us to transmit undimmed and in full flame to those who shall 
come after us. 

Was it of no significance that our great Pasteur on the 
day of his jubilee should refer so gratefully to thr..rcat, 
and example of his childhood? This grand old m’ ‘cale 
family devotion equalled that which he gave to ‘d 
sciences, in speaking of his father and mother, 
and unpretentious citizens of the Jura, exclaime 
you for what you have been!” Indeed, we owe ¢ 
bearssst)-17s 
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Montaigne was a keen moralist, yet he made a grievous 
error when he fathered the sentiment, “If I play the fool it 
is upon my own head and at my own peril.” By no means! 
In this age, when we are slowly brought to an understanding 
and appreciation of the laws of heredity and of the conse- 
quences of a man’s acts for his family and, through it, for 
society as a whole, we are minded to contradict that pernicious 
philosophy which asserts or even implies that the profligate is 
the sole victim of his way of living. It is only rarely that one 
plays the fool save at the expense of the immediate society in 
which he moves, of the social edifice of which he is a unit and 
which is thereby rendered less sound. 

No one would deny that of all our criminals the traitor to 
his country is the most.contemptible; but the man who is in- 
continent, who has lost his self-respect and forfeited that of 
the group—he is such a traitor! For, he has deprived his 
country of an essential element of inestimable value to its 
continued integrity and well-being, namely its own honor as 
vested in and entrusted to the keeping of those individuals 
who make it up. . . If I were able at the eventide of my 
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life to depart hence in the assurance that I had been one of 
those who aided in restoring and fortifying the cult of the 
hearthstone and of true affection, I should fall asleep content 
that I had spent neither my strength nor my time in 
vain. . 

Ages since, in the progress of civilization, man would have 
fallen by the wayside in his despair, his privation, his suffer- 
ing, had he not constantly been encouraged and inspired in 
his upward trend by the awakening and unfolding of new life 
in the child, had not, in a word, the divine plan reincarnated 
man from generation to generation in those fresh, blessed be- 
ings who in themselves were emblems of a hope as lofty and 
as omnipresent as the eternal stars above. Has there ever been 
a time in our whole national history when there was more 
universal need of renewing our faith in life and its responsi- 
bilities than at the present moment? Surely not. If we repre- 
sent the Saviour of the world as a little child, we shall not 
be deceived, inasmuch as the great saviour, the great healer, 
the great consoler, the great resource after the struggle and 
the horror—will indeed be the child. 


THE RED CROSS CHRISTMAS SEAL 


By Theodosia Garrison 


Written for the Seal Campaign in Minneapolis 


H, happy folk, contented folk, and ye that go with gold 
To seek within the noisy mart the gifts to mark the day 
Jolly toys and gems and lace and trinkets manifold 


Here be better wares to buy along the crowded way. 


Buy a pair of red cheeks to give a little lad again, 


Buy a pallid woman’s face the bright eyes of health, 


Buy a broken man a hope, buy the strength he had again, 


Here are bargains wonderful awaiting on your wealth. 


Oh, happy folk and careless folk, the world’s bazar is piled 


With lovely gifts and lasting gifts to mark a holiday. 


You who seek the fairest thing for lover, friend and child, 


Surely ye shall pause awhile and buy the while ye stay. 


Buy a mother back her bairn, buy a man his wife again, 


Buy a lad the right to love, a child the right to play, 


Buy the wistful kindred all, home and health and life again, 


And God be with you gentlefolk who purchase these today. 
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Four Months in France 


An Interpretation of the American Red Cross 


II. Work for Civilians 
By Paul U. Kellogg 


EDITOR OF THE SURVEY 


Paris, October 15. 

ORK for civilians is a departure from old Red 

Cross lines. The extensive operations of the 

British Red Cross range over three continents 

but hold pretty closely to its historic part as 

accessory to the army medical service. In forging American 

war relief in France into an organized system of new calibre, 

the American Red Cross is expanding that distinctive internal 

development of the Red Cross in the United States by which 

it has become the national agency through which relief and 

rehabilitation are carried on in times of great natural disaster 
such as floods and earthquakes. 

The Civil Affairs Department took shape at the end of 
July. It has drawn on existing war relief agencies in France 
and Belgium and social work in America for executives of 
special training as chiefs of its several bureaus. By swift 
strokes it has sought to help meet emergencies as they arose, 
and by laying long plans it has striven to contribute some 
elements of experience that will be serviceable in conserving 
and reconstructing the social life of the future. 

At the outset, the problem was resolved into its human 
terms: into the crippled, mutilés and tuberculous réformeés, 
wastages of war; into the vast congregation of homeless folk, 
réfugies from the front, évacués from the war zone, rapatriés 
streaming into France through Switzerland; and into the chil- 
dren of the nation, whose fortunes are bound up not only with 
all these groups but with practically every family in France, 
for the able-bodied breadwinners are at the service of the 
‘state and on the day they were called to the colors their earn- 
ing power stopped. 

A grant of 5,000,000 francs for relief has been made by 
the American Red Cross to the French government; one mil- 
lion francs has been put in the hands of General Petain and 
the rest will be distributed through the local government 
agencies. But with 5,000,000 men involved, even a sum like 
$100,000,000 would amount to very little if distributed 
broadcast. “There should be no mistake. ‘The great burden 
of care for her war-stricken population has been met by France 
and will be so met in the future. The common soldier in 
the French armies—simple soldat—is paid no more than 
twenty-five centimes (five cents) a day, but by means of allo- 
cations of 1.50 francs a day for wife, mother or widow, 1.25 
francs for children over sixteen and one franc for those under 
sixteen; by allocation des réfugiés to réfugié families of 1.50 
francs for adults and seventy-five centimes for children; by 
graded pensions for the disabled; by extensive undertakings 
of public relief and uncounted private charities, France is 
carrying this burden along with that other great burden—the 
cost of her fighting. 

The question before the American Red Cross in its over- 
seas civilian work has been how to fit its resources into this 
national scheme of self-help, to do things which the French 
are too pressed to attempt and to work in ways which would 
be quickly understood as kin to their own wishes and at the 


same time, in view of the tonnage shortage, to set going plans 
calling for the initiative and free energy of a large scale organi- 
zation rather than for gross shipments of material relief. 

We have taken thirty years in America to learn how 
dynamic a thing is the public’s concern for health. Here are 
certain submerged families. We attack their problems on a 
basis of charity, or of education, or of health, and find our- 
selves dealing with the same facts in each case—with poor 
surroundings, poor food, insufficient income, disease; such 
facts as in staggering bulk made up the war-time need of 
civilian France. American social workers have found how 
often the line of least resistance, of quickest appreciation, is 
that of concern for health. It is a leverage for better homes, 
better food, clothes, care. ‘The general welfare is at stake 
and everybody recognizes it and is willing to act accordingly. 

It was the belief of the director of the Department of Civil 
Affairs, Homer Folks, for twenty years past a leader in char- 
itable, educational and health movements in New York state, 
that this principle which America has learned to employ so 
slowly could be swung into full force here in France. With 
a stationary population before the war and a million and more 
dead or incapacitated by the war, with the birth-rate reduced 
one-third and the already high tuberculosis-rate accelerated by 
the war, with the future national strength and vitality at 
stake, every Frenchman recognizes that anything that con- 
serves life is supremely in order. 


The Precocious New Allies 


THREE other considerations fortified these American social 
workers in their plan of campaign. First, they reasoned, there 
is the new attitude in France toward Americans. We are 
expected, as they'saw it, not only to count in a military way, 
but to help out all along the line. We have the money and 
the men, and France has long borne the heavy end of the load. 
The French are, very likely, a little amused at us, as they 
were a little amused at Franklin a century ago and tolerant 
of his differences. “They feel that the American nation is in- 
teresting, overgrown, precocious, but that we can be useful 
and mean to be useful. And the fact that we are allies in a 
common struggle, makes it possible for them to have us here, 
playing our part as one of the household. Under the sanction 
of the war, ordinary inhibitions of peace-time do not interfere. 
The very human spirit of tolerance and fraternity with which 
France is meeting half-way these busy, uninvited outsiders in 
her home affairs is one of the most striking things in the whole 
situation. It is held a thing to cherish and not to abuse. 

In the second place, under her centralized government, 
France will be in a position to carry out on a national scale 
any health program the efficiency of which is demonstrated 
locally. 

In the third place, the Rockefeller Foundation had em- 
barked on a permanent and unprecedented tuberculosis cam- 
paign in France, with which it was possible for the American 
Red Cross to effect the closest working arrangements. 
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Broadly, the.tuberculosis work falls into two fields: 
A. A long-range educational campaign among 

nurses and the general public together with the multiplication 

of dispensaries to focus and give effect to the educational move- 
ment. This is more especially the province of the Commis- 
sion for the Prevention of Tuberculosis in France of the 

Rockefeller Foundation, though both agencies are in on the 

entire program from start to finish. 

B. Immediate help in providing hospital care, home instruc- 
tion, nursing, clothing, food, heating and other comforts. 
This is the special concern of the Red Cross. 

The size of the tuberculosis problem cannot easily be over- 
estimated. Deaths from tuberculosis in Paris equal those in 
New York, which has practically double the population. It 
must not be supposed that France has ignored the situation. 
Tuberculosis dispensaries, hospitals, sanatoria and district 
nursing have been carried on, some of them with standards 
which match those of corresponding activities in the United 
States, but often without knowledge of what other agencies 
are doing and without any systematic covering of the field. 
The war, which has swelled the problem to unparalleled 
dimensions, cut short the provisions to deal with it. 


doctors, 


Tuberculosis Work Centered in Dispensaries 


THE basis of the work of the Rockefeller Commission was 
a report by Dr. Herman M. Biggs, health commissioner of the 
state of New York and one of the ranking experts in the field 
of preventive medicine [see the SuRvEy for May 5]. 

The members of the commission are leaders in the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis.. The commission is making the dispensary with its 
adjuncts of visiting nursing, home education and the like the 
central factor in its campaign. It will parallel this with a sys- 
tem of nursing education, which has been relatively neglected 
until very recently by the French tuberculosis hospitals. It 
has under way an educational exhibit which will go from town 
to town, arousing practical interest not only in tuberculosis 
but in cooperation with the Red Cross Children’s Bureau, in 
child welfare and other health problems. In one of the Paris 
arrondissements, it is opening a model dispensary with a com- 
plete equipment for all the social work connected with tuber- 
culosis in the home.’ Similarly, it will open such a dispensary 
in one of the typical départements outside of Paris. On the 
basis of the experience in these two centers, it is anticipated 
that an adaptation of American methods to. French conditions 
and a comprehensive plan for handling the tuberculosis prob- 
lem in France as a whole can be formulated and presented 
for future action. 


In all these plans the Red Cross will cooperate. To com: 
plement each dispensary except insofar as such provision is 
made by the French public authorities it will provide: 


Home relief for destitute families in which there are cases of 
tuberculosis; 


Hospitals for moderate and advanced cases when conditions are 
such that the patients cannot remain at home without being a menace 
to their families. One million and fifty thousand francs have been 
appropriated by the American Red Cross to provide from fifty to 
one hundred beds each in conjunction with the first four dispensaries 
to be opened; 


Care for children who have been intimately exposed to serious 
cases of tuberculosis—either institutional care, of the nature of a 
preventorium, or a special régime, with medical and nursing super- 
vision and special food in the homes. 


1The members of the Commission for Prevention of Tuberculosis of the 
“Rockefeller Foundation are: Livingston Farrand, D.; James Alexander 
Miller, M.D.; Homer Folks and Selskar M. Gunn. The cooperation between 
the two agencies is strengthened by the fact that Dr. Miller is consuliant of 
the Bureau of Care and Prevention of Tuberculosis in the Department of 
Civil Affairs, American Red Cross, of which Mr. Folks is director. 
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In hospital provision, the Red Cross has by three rapid 
moves made 1,000 beds available by January 1. 

When the war broke out, tools, forges and equipment had 
been dropped at a large building in course of erection at the 
Bligny sanatorium. Neither money nor labor was available to. 
complete the task and for three years the building stood in a- 
half-finished condition. On the invitation of the Red Cross, 
architects and contractors have now banded together to utilize 
the materials in hand and the poor workmanship available. In 
the first place then, at a cost to the Red Cross of but 400,000 
francs, 350 beds will be added by November 15 to those avail- 
able near Paris. 

In the second place, the institutions known as the Tuber- 
culeux de la Guerre (for the development of which Edith 
Wharton had been mainly responsible) have been transferred © 
to the Red Cross, including a hospital for twenty patients in 
Paris, one for two hundred beds nearing completion fourteen 
miles outside, two chateaux in course of conversion into sana-_ 
toria (some three hundred miles from Paris), stores of blan- 
kets, equipment, food supplies, four automobiles and some 
1,300,000 francs in cash. These should add another three 
hundred beds by Christmas. % 

In the third place, by bringing new atmosphere into build- 
ings already existing, the Red Cross is adding still another 
“quota of beds. In the rush to care for its rapidly growing 
number of tuberculous patients, the city of Paris had erected 
baraquements on the grounds of six large general hospitals. 
The great amount of work thrust upon the civil authorities 
did not permit much leeway in making the buildings attractive. 
Three had no refectories and the patients slept, ate, dressed 
and went through the course of their sickness in the same 
room. The wards lacked reclining chairs and cushions and 
there was no provision for occupation or recreation. They 
have been hot in summer, cold in winter. As a result, only 
one hundred and seventy-seven beds out of four hundred and — 
sixty-four were occupied when the Red Cross made a study 
of the minor needs of each baraguement. It arranged to 
contribute from week to week games, food, checkers, dominoes, 
folding stools to be used as tables and the like. These have 
been welcomed with enthusiasm and have been followed up 
by systematic visitation and social-service work by volunteers, 
who give personal attention to the needs of the men, provide 
entertainment and training and in general have set about re- 
moving the physical disabilities which have kept the beds from 
USE | > 

The tuberculosis bureau also has undertaken to aid in the 
immediate provision of beds in other emergency hospitals, 
which were opened in convents, schools and factories and into: 
which patients were put hurriedly without proper equipment. 

Sufficient stores of food, clothing and coal have been ordered 
to provide throughout the winter for the many destitute cases. 
which will come under the bureau’s care in cooperating with 
the Rockefeller dispensaries. This work will include home 
visitation, domiciliary care of tuberculous cases, central regis- 
tration and clearing-house activities, hospital inspection and 
immediate relief of families. 

The bureau also has had translated and prepared for publi- 
cation in pamphlet form a number of model American laws— 
a part of the educational work to be carried on in conjunction’ 
with the Rockefeller Foundation. 


France Backward But Awakening 


IN GENERAL, while hitherto backward in the matter of official 
control of tuberculosis, France may be said to have experienced 
a national awakening to the gravity of the situation, whereas 
the United States had to be aroused state by state after long- 
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The traitorous tuberculosis germ slipped past the enlistment officer into the camps and trenches. 


STRUCK DOWN 


FROM BEHIND 
The anti-tuberculosis 


campaign in France, which made use of this poster, had made a small but spirited beginning before the arrwal of 
organized aid from the United States. 


effort. Through her central government, France can adopt 
plans that will make for uniform care, education and super- 
vision. 

This is equally true in the matter of child welfare. Here 
ground has been broken in a series of striking instances in 
which the American Red Cross has come forward with emer- 
gency aids. 

Reference has already been made to the work of its Chil- 
dren’s Bureau at Toul in cooperation with the American 
Fund for French Wounded where a children’s refuge, chil- 
dren’s hospital and general district staff of specialists in chil- 
dren’s diseases, maternity work and recreation have been the 
»American response to a call for help in caring for three hun- 
dred and fifty tiny refugees from German gas-bombing. 

Toul is well within sound of the guns; Nesle is in the heart 


of the devastated area which was evacuated by the Germans 
last spring. In mid-August an appeal came from the French 
Red Cross representative there which read: 


In my sector we have about twelve hundred children, of whom 
seven hundred and fifty are from Nesle. Many of the children of 
twelve to fifteen years are menaced with tuberculosis. I there- 
fore wish you would send to Nesle one of your doctors to visit our 
five communities. 


The Children’s Bureau answered immediately by sending a 
specialist in children’s diseases, who found some 1,200 chil- 
dren scattered among the wrecked villages. They were prac- 
tically without medical attention. Perhaps one-half were in- 


_fected with skin or eye lesions and some were acutely ill. The 


local hospital had been stripped of its apparatus; there was one 
aged civilian doctor, left without drugs or means of getting to 
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the villages, one military surgeon with twenty-five villages to 
look after—aside from his army duties—and one midwife, 
fairly intelligent, who might help. 

As a result of this survey, a medical center for children’s 
service has been established at Nesle. The town offered an 
unused tuberculosis pavilion as a clearing house for the dis- 
trict. The Red Cross has equipped it, installed ten beds and 
added a traveling dispensary built on a Ford camionette, 
which will visit the nearby villages. This will carry a pedia- 
trist, a trained nurse, equipment for the examination and 
medical care of the children and, most practical of all, a hot- 
water shower-bath under which they can be popped one after 
another. Similar children’s centers are planned for Arras, 
Amiens and Ham as soon as doctors and nurses arrive from 
the United States to take charge. 


Five Hundred Destitute Children a Day 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the Red Cross to take 
over the children’s hospital work in connection with the re- 
ception, examination, diagnosis and distribution of children at 
Evian, the receiving station for repatriés near the Swiss bor- 
der. These children often number well towards five hundred 
arrivals per day, many of them in very poor physical condition 
—some tubercular, some with minor skin diseases, some with 
more acute infections. A permanent delegate of the American 
Red Cross will be stationed here; ten automobiles and chauf- 
feurs have been sent to aid in the prompt and more comfortable 
handling of the sick and infirm. The Red Cross will help the 
dispensary opened by the French government in the main re- 
ception building and will open a hospital of eighty beds for 
acute cases in the Hotel Chatelet. Plans have been made for 
two convalescent hospitals in chateaux with space about them 
so that the children can take sun-baths and have some play 
while they are gaining strength. 

As the basis for a comprehensive program, a careful study 
is being made of the statistics of infant mortality and chil- 
dren’s diseases in Paris and other cities. Between forty and 
fifty institutions and associations doing children’s work have 
been investigated, especially those dealing with tuberculous 
children. Some of them, against the odds of war conditions, 
are doing work which, if developed nationally, would blaze a 
way of promise for all France. Such is the work of Mrs. 
Edward Post (an American) at Finistére in Brittany, and 
that of the Oeuvre Crancher which places out some five hun- 
dred children in the country districts near Tours. Under its 
boarding-out system, these families care for pre-tubercular 
children until their home conditions become non-infectious 
and the children are in good condition, whether this be a 
period of months or years. Requests for further extension of 
the bureau’s work have come from three army base hospitals 
where the American physicians have been quick to diagnose 
the surrounding conditions and urge the need of children’s 
specialists in their localities. 

Infant welfare stations will be established by the Red Cross 
in connection with each tuberculosis dispensary opened by the 
Rockefeller commission. The first is that in the nineteenth 
arrondissement—a great tenement neighborhood of Paris, 
where a complete unit will be installed—child welfare station, 
including a dispensary, small receiving hospital, milk station, 
training school for nurses, out-patient social service work, 
home dietetics and recreation leadership. A child-welfare cam- 
paign through a traveling exhibit, educational leaflets and the 
press is being organized. ‘The alarming decrease in births and 
the high infant mortality in France make this nothing less 
than the beginning of a work of racial conservation. 

School hygiene work is the next sphere of child-welfare ac- 
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tivity to be entered upon by this bureau of the American Red 
Cross. 

The Civil Affairs Department proposes to round out its 
health program with a health center which will be more com- 
prehensive than anything of the sort ever attempted in Amer- 
ica and which will have as its unit one of the departments 
into which France is divided. Public interest in the United 
States has been following the demonstration at Framingham, 
Mass., where local and national organizations are engaged in 
a united effort to stamp out disease and build up vitality. 
In resources and significance, this French center will be car- 
ried out on an altogether new scale. 

While the health factor will be emphasized in the other 
bureaus of the Department of Civil Affairs, they are concerned 
primarily with the economic problem of relief and rehabilita- 
tion, and deal directly with those war-time social groups al- 
ready enumerated—the mutilés, réformés, rapatriés, évacués — 
and réfugics—and with the work of reconstruction in the war- _ 
torn North. 

The mutilés are the crippled soldiers of France. ‘The chief 
of the Red Cross bureau concerned has inspected seven of the 
nine large centers where a work of re-education is carried 
on in connection with the military hospitals: Paris, Tours, 
Bordeaux, ‘Toulouse, Montpellier, Lyons and Marseilles. 
Their three years’ experience will be placed at the service of 
the Red Cross in America for guidance in developing similar 
work in the United States. “The report will also enable the 
American Red Cross to determine what help can be given 
in France where perhaps 5,000 new war cripples are added — 
to the rolls every month. ‘The functional re-adaptation and 
professional re-education of disabled soldiers and sailors— 
“curative work” as it is called in England, “occupational 
therapy” in Canada—was the subject of an inter-allied con- 
ference in the spring [see Social Forces in War-Time, the 
Survey for September 29] out of which has grown a perma- 
nent committee. 

The Red Cross was represented by its bureau chief at the 
meeting of this committee in London in October. Belgium 
was the first among the allies to develop this work. The 
beginnings in France were by private initiative and later the 
institutions have been developed under subventions from the 
ministry of war. France has much to give America in her 
remarkable originality in devising apparatus and training with 
which to fit men as cobblers, typists, machinists and the like; 
in return America can offer the experience of vocational coun- 
cilors and social case workers to apply when that of the phy- 
sician stops. 


Agricultural Training and Machinery 


FuLty 65 per cent of the French mutilés are from the French 
country districts and, excellent though it is, not more than 10 
per cent of the training offered is in agriculture. The American 
Red Cross will open a further experimental agricultural train- 
ing station near one of the large hospitals. Because of the 
labor shortage, farm machinery will become a big factor in 
French economy after the war, and the Red Cross will supply 
such machinery for teaching purposes at the French centers. 
It will carry on an inquiry into industries heretofore mon- 
opolized by Germany with a view to establishing training in 
these trades in France. 

After the French mutilé is discharged from his hospital 
treatment he becomes a réformé of the first class, is pensioned 
and comes under the ministry of the interior. No provision is 
made for the continued stay of these men at the training centers 
and, on request of the head of one of the most active and suc- 


cessful centers, the Red Cross plans to equip a barracks for 
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their accommodation there which may prove the beginning of 
an extensive form of cooperation. 

- The discharged soldier who is incapacitated for military 
service, not through physical injury but through sickness—such 
as tuberculosis or heart trouble—becomes a réformé of the 
second class, without pension, and for purposes of the Red 
Cross falls within the field of its health service. 

Cooperative arrangements have been entered into by the 
Red Cross and a group of existing societies for the re-estab- 
lishment of the blind in their homes. 

In numbers and in bitter need, the réfugiés are the great 
human embodiment of war havoc in France. Americans will 
be able to grasp the size of the relief problem in which the 
Red Cross will play a part, when it is said that their numbers 
—women, children, incapacitated men—exceed all the troops 
which the United States has under arms for the war. There 
are officially, roughly 110,000 réfugiés in Paris and 750,000 
outside. But these are merely those so destitute that the gov- 
ernment supplied them with allocation or transportation. The 
total is said to be 1,500,000. 

Classified according to their origin, the réfugiés are of three 


types: 


The réfugiés proper—that is, fugitives from the front, mostly at the 
time of the German invasion. A comparatively smal] stream of 
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these has continued, as when Rheims was bombarded with long-range 
guns and, more recently, when the region around Dunkirk was 
under fire. 


The évacués—those sent out of the war zone by the military 
authorities. These come regularly but not in large numbers. 


The rapatriés—those left behind the German armies when they 
swept into France in 1914, who are now being sent back to France— 
the dependents among them—by way of Switzerland at the rate of 
500 to 1,000 a day. 

The rapatriés arrive at Evian, the French receiving station, 
in an exhausted condition after three days of railroad travel 
and several months of privation. They require care, medical 
attention and, in the case of the older people, a considerable 
period of complete rest and proper nourishment. 

The French system of handling this human stream is to 
send the sick at once to the local hospitals; those not sick but 
exhausted go to the Maison de Repos; the great majority to 
the old casino where they at once sit down in the main hall 
to a nourishing meal served by the local committee and the 
women of Evian. The mayor bids them welcome, the Mar- 
seillaise is sung and the old French spirit breaks the crust. of 
endurance and stolidity that marks their arrival. Card rec- 
ords are made and, through an index system, relatives or 
friends who have communicated with the committee or who 
have already passed through, are put in touch with the new- 


comers. If without connections, the rapatrié is sent to some 


THE LONG, 


HARD ROAD TO HEALTH 


“Help us to assist the convalescent soldiers who have suffered wounds or sickness but receive no pension,” is the appeal 
accompanying this picture on a poster issued by a French fund for the protection of the convalescent 
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predetermined préfecture in the departments of the Center, 
West, Southwest and Southeast. The fréfets in turn dis- 
tribute them in the various towns and villages, largely in 
houses left vacant as a result of war conditions. Decision is 
based largely on the trade or occupation of such as are still 
able to render effective service. Thereafter, in common with 
all réfugiés, they receive one and one-half francs a day for 
adults, seventy-five centimes for children. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that the Red 
Cross Department of Civil Affairs has placed a permanent 
representative at Evian, supplied ambulances and taken over 
the provision of medical care for children, who make up from 
50 to 60 per cent of the war pilgrims. It is studying other 
needs, such as that of a tuberculosis sanatorium... If the major 
part of hospitalization can be done in the neighboring region, 
the saving in expenditure and in the fatigue of the patients will 
be considerable. 


The Refugee’s Lot Hard, Even in Paris 


Dwurinc the past year, orders have been issued that no more 
rapatriés shall be quartered in Paris except those showing 
letters or telegrams that relatives there want them. The ex- 
planation is that the higher wages, the many charities and the 
special allowances of coal, potatoes and shoes have drawn the 
réfugiés to the capital in throngs despite the congested and 
miserable conditions in which many are housed. For the 
réfugiés sufter from the back-kick of a law which provides that 
families of soldiers may not be dispossessed from the houses 
or rooms they were living in at the outbreak of the war. The 
réfugiés have not, of course, benefited by this law; the land- 
lords have been hard hit by it and to recoup themselves have 
charged the réfugiés high rentals when they have let them in at 
all. Moreover, a furnished room can be rented by the week; 
unfurnished rooms are paid for three months in advance. The 
réfugiés have neither furniture nor money, and so they are 
found living four, five, six and seven people in a single room. 
With sickness, squalor and malnutrition, with high prices 
charged them by the small shopkeepers, scant fuel and no 
knowledge of the way out, the lot of the Paris réfugié has 
commanded sympathy but as yet no active statesmanship of 
remedy. Recently the French government has improved the 
situation by granting a special indemmnité de loyer of five francs 
per person per month to aid réfugié families in paying their 
rent. : 

Rather numerous hostels and refuges sprang up to meet the 
emergency in the early days of the war, and, as way-stations 
for transients, have served an excellent purpose. Some of 
them, however, with their congregate eating and lack of pri- 
vacy, have become centers of chronic miserable living. The 
bureau of réfugiés of the Red Cross responded promptly to the 
significant appeal recently made by one such society for a large 
grant of beds and stores to enable it to establish in individual 
unfurnished rooms the families it had been housing in a large 
convent school. The society had come to believe that it was 
demoralizing the self-respect of the women it sheltered rather 
than encouraging and strengthening their sense of responsi- 
bility. 

The bureau is cooperating with an able French woman, 
Mme. Brunschwe, who had taken houses that were only 
partially constructed when the war broke out, finished them, 
furnished them and installed some 3,000 families. It has taken 
over the group of four hostels which, with a distributing depot 
of groceries and other activities, had been maintained by Mrs. 
Wharton’s organization. 

The general program of the bureau in Paris includes the 
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further development of existing relief agencies (including the — 


semi-official committee appointed for each invaded district), 
their coordination through some form of exchange of infor- 
mation to prevent overlapping, the raising of household condi- 
tions through visiting nursing, and aid in meeting the high 
cost of living through the provision of furniture and, if need 
be, of fuel. 

The problem in Paris merges into the larger réfugié prob- 
lem in all France which, like that of Paris, is largely that of 
congestion of population in the towns and cities of every de- 
partment outside the zone of occupation and military opera- 
tions. This overcrowding is naturally worst of all in muni- 
tion and mining centers. 

In mid-September the Department of Civil Affairs en- 
trusted its bureau of réfugiés to Edward T. Devine, of 
New York, the expert in emergency relief who organized 
Red Cross aid at San Francisco following the fire and earth- 
quake and was in charge of the extensive relief operations at 
Dayton following the Ohio floods. The assistant chief is 
Margaret Curtis, of Boston, an American social worker with 
two years’ experience in war relief in Paris. The bureau has 
requisitioned supplies for the coming winter running into the 
millions of francs and, département by département, is enlist- 


ing the cooperation of the government and the coordination of ~ 


official and voluntary relief agencies in order that it may 
unify the distribution of stores to the active local agencies 
somewhat after the manner of work employed by the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium. 

Since the réfugiés are mainly women and children and in- 
valid men, and since many of the réfugié families have no 
able-bodied workers at all, the allowance from the government 
and from existing French agencies will need to be supple- 
mented by American Red Cross funds. Even in the families 
in which there are older children or women able to work, 
their earnings, although nominally high, are barely sufficient 
at present prices to provide food and clothing. It is utterly 
impossible for them to accumulate a sufficient margin to pay 
a quarter's rent in advance and to replace the furniture de- 
stroyed or abandoned in their original homes. If, therefore, 
these réfugié families are to have even the semblance of a 
home, it will have to be with substantial assistance from the 
outside. 


The Work of Relief and Reconstruction 


Tue Red Cross bureau plans, with the heartiest approval of 
the governmental authorities and those most experienced in 
relief work, to concentrate as far as possible on this particular 
task. In the cities and towns of the provinces, as in Paris, the 
greatest single blessing that can be conferred will be to move 
as many as possible of the réfugié families from the so-called 
furnished rooms into houses or apartments in which the living 
conditions will be more tolerable, the overcrowding and the 
danger to health less and the moral atmosphere more like that 
of the normal French family before the war. The essentials 
are dwellings, furniture and fuel. It is not a question of 
permanent support but of a substantial lift to enable the 
largest possible number of families to be reestablished in some- 
thing like a normal household life. Barracks erected whole- 
sale would not solve the problem. The people must live suffi- 
ciently near their work and where the children can obtain an 
education. However inexpensive, the apartment should be 
decent and even, if possible, attractive. Only by such means 
can the depression and discouragement which are the inevitable 
result of three years’ physical hardship, accompanied nearly 
always by repeated bereavement and long-continued anxiety, 
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be in some degree lessened. Only in such ways can American 
generosity take up its appropriate and modest share of the 
accumulated misery and anguish of the three years of war in 
France. 

Ten delegates are already engaged to develop and organize 
this kind of work in the departments and additional delegates 
will be sent from day to day until the Bureau for Refugees 
is represented in every department in which the conditions 
permit such family rehabilitation to be undertaken. Every 
such delegate carries an official letter of introduction from the 
ministry of the interior to the préfet of the département and 


Little Pierre and Marie, with their eighty-year-old granny, are all that are left of a once prosperous farming family in 
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group of sous préfets appointed especially for this purpose 
under an appropriation of 300,000,000 francs voted as early 
as 1914. For its own purposes of administration, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross has divided the whole devastated belt into six 


districts and stationed in each a resident American delegate. 


These districts include parts of the following departments: 
Nord and Pas-de-Calais; Somme; Oise; Aisne; Marne and 
Meuse; Meurth et Moselle. 

The area liberated last March, made up of parts of the dé- 
partements of Pas-de-Calais, Somme, Oise and Aisne, is 
roughly one hundred miles long and thirty miles broad at its 
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a region now occupied by the enemy 


another from the highest ecclesiastical authorities to the bishops 
and religious agencies whose cooperation will everywhere be 
sought. 

The lodging problem has been considered insoluble. ‘The 
Red Cross will try to cut the knot by supplying as many fami- 
lies as possible with essential furniture and by active coopera- 
tion in works of reconstruction, to hasten the day of return 
tor families whose real homes were in the devastated areas. 

The work of the Bureau of Reconstruction and Relief 
ranges along that desolate path of ruin behind the French and 
English lines from Belgium to Switzerland. The admirable 
relief work of the French government is in the hands of a 


widest point. It tapers north to above Arras and south to 
beyond Soissons and extends east and west from Péronne to 
Saint Quentin. It includes several hundred villages. Here, 
in the words of Edward Eyre Hunt, the experienced Belgian 
relief worker now chief of this Red Cross bureau, “twentieth 
century French farmers, returning réfugiés and rapatriés, 
have to begin again where North American Indians would 
begin—by hunting for food, temporary shelter, for clothes 
to cover them, a few household goods and utensils, such as 
pots, pans, knives and spoons, an agricultural implement or 
two, and perhaps a rabbit and some chickens, and if they are 
very lucky, a goat or a donkey.” 
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The German commanders brought the people of certain 
neighborhoods together at central towns which were left 
fairly intact; the able-bodied were deported ; women with chil- 
dren, the old and feeble were left behind. Other refugees 
have straggled back to live in the cellars (caves) or the half 
ruined structures of the wrecked villages. 

To help such people as these, the Red Cross has located 
its relief warehouses at strategic points just behind the lines, 
such as Soissons, Noyon, Ham and Péronne, and is shipping 
in food, clothes, blankets, beds, mattresses, stoves, kitchen 
utensils, reapers and binders, mowing machines, threshing ma- 
chines, garden tools and hundreds of other articles of first 
importance to people who were prosperous and contented only 
three years ago. 

The resident American delegates will oversee the distribu- 
tion of Red Cross relief, report new needs and cooperate in 
every possible way with the civil and military authorities, 
with the scores of devoted French and other e@uvres'and with 
the more recent adaptations of neighborhood work to the 
liberated area by the Society of Friends, the civilian branch 
of the American Fund for French Wounded at Blerancourt, 
the Secours d’Urgence at Roye and the Smith College Unit. 

The practice of the military authorities is to assign certain 
villages, or even a whole township, to a given organization 
which then has right of way there. The wuvre settles down 
with a personnel of from three to a dozen people, and may 
begin its work by erecting a roof to live under. These wuvres, 
of course, have affiliations in Paris and receive all the support 
their friends can give them, but they almost always lack 
money, supplies, personnel and transport—things which the 
Red Cross aims to furnish. At best, they are a leaven of good 
works for the district just as a settlement is often a leaven 
in a tenement neighborhood. They lay their hands to every- 
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During the summer months, thousands of families whose 
homes had been razed to the ground preferred to live in the 
open rather than be separated from their beloved farmsteads 
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thing. They ask for hardware, cloth, sewing machines, agri- 
cultural implements, rabbits, chickens, roofing materials, mos- 
quito netting and carts or camions. Often the question of 
transport is the most severe of all. The problem for the Red 
Cross has been to arrange its district warehouses so that they 
can easily supply a large number of @uvres and then to give 
them prompt deliveries by motor camion. 

District committees are being organized of representatives 
of the civil authorities and of the auvres and leading residents. 
Once organized, it will be through these responsible joint com- 
mittees and on their recommendation that Red Cross supplies 
will be turned over to the village activities which deal with 
the sinistrés, as the people are called who have suffered loss by 
invasion but have not been driven from their districts, and the 
émigrés, the refugees who have come back. 


Reconstruction in the Wake of the Germans 


IN TAKING some part in the great work of reconstruction 
which must come in the devastated region the American Red 
Cross has, as a result of initial investigations, laid down these 
immediate lines of policy: to begin this fall in the region of 
large holdings and level fields about Nesle, as part of a con- 
certed plan to augment the food supply; to undertake provi- 
sional repair work (as distinct from temporary wooden bar- 
racks such as the French ministry of the interior is erecting 
where houses have been completely destroyed, and as distinct 
from permanent rebuilding, which is an economic problem con- 
sidered too gigantic for private enterprise to attempt) ; to begin 
with four villages and to expand its work in the light of the 
experience thus gained. “The physical side of the work has 
been undertaken by the Bureau of Construction, with its divi- 
sions of planning and engineering; the social, economic and 
civic side by the Bureau of Reconstruction and Relief. 

‘The French government has nineteen teams of ten American 
tractors each, ploughing wholesale for winter wheat in the 
liberated area. “These belong to the department of agriculture 
and are rented out by the government through the préfets upon 
application by any group of land-owners who, together, offer 
enough acreage to make it economical to plough in this way. 
Forty francs a hectare (about 2% acres) is charged, and this 
is, in truth, the beginning of a cooperative movement which 
may reach far. The agricultural department asked if the 
Red Cross would follow this work and help supply shelter to 
farmers who wanted to start in. 

The scheme of life in these French countrysides is very 
different from that in America. The fields are unfenced; the 
farmers live in closely built villages of brick or soft stone; 
the houses stand flush with the streets; and the barns and sta- 
bles in walled quadrangles behind, reached by gated wagon- 
ways. The surrounding fields and roads are intact, except 
for occasional heavy crops of thistles, for serious soil depletion, 
and for the shell holes, dugouts and trenches which mark the 
belt where the fighting zone ran. The German commands 
practiced sabotage on the agricultural implements. In some 
neighborhoods they felled orchards in bloom; in others they 
left them standing. The destruction of the villages was equally 
irregular, taking place either in the course of fighting, through 


shellfire or, at the time of the retreat, through systematic - 


wreckage on the part of the German troops by fire, explosions 
or the use of rams. In nearly every locality some buildings 
were left standing susceptible of repair and in sufficient num- 
bers to give provisional shelter if repaired. 

The French government has announced the broad purpose 
of nationalizing the losses and as a transitional policy in addi- 
tion to the heavy task of clearing away debris and clearing 
up sanitary conditions, military and civilian authorities have 
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These Belgian soldiers found their homes and properties gone when, on leave, they hurried to meet their beloved ones. Some- 


times it was difficult to trace the wife and grown-up relatives; but the little ones were in good hands 


through the summer been engaged in extensive repair work, 
contracted for ten thousand portable houses (maisons demont- 
ables) and erected some hundreds of them. 

At the suggestion of the sous-préfet at Nesle, especially ap- 
pointed for the work of reconstruction, and after an investi- 
gation covering fifty villages, the Red Cross chose for its 
demonstration work: 


Croix-Molignaux, twin villages, with a population of 442 before 
the war which has dwindled to 32, and with 788 hectares of land 
round about. 

Marigny, with a population of 920 before the war, now 16, and 
with 200 hectares. 

“Y,” with a population of 148 before the war, 4 now, and with 273 
hectares. 


These villages are all in the southern part of the départe- 
ment of the Somme. The farms run fairly large, many of 
them from 150 to 250 acres. The department of agriculture 
supplied the Red Cross with the names of farmers ready to 
come back as well as those already on the ground who were 
in no position to winter themselves or their stock without bet- 
ter shelter. “These families, some fifty in all, are made up of 
women and children and the older men. Despite the vicissi- 
tudes of the German occupation and the heavy subscriptions 
which all French people have made to the government loans, 
they not infrequently have money laid away. But the country 
has been stripped of tools, labor and materials—and the sources 
of such things, given the transportation situation back of the 
war zone, are beyond the reach of individual families. The 
ministry of the interior put up barracks in a ruined farmyard 
for the Red Cross repair gang which has confined its work to 
such rebuilding in advance of winter as could provide shelter 
for the people and their animals as rapidly as possible and at the 
Jeast expense. Generally nothing is being done to the main 


farmhouse but a small outbuilding is repaired in such a way—a 
roof put on, holes in the walls closed, doors and windows set 
in—that it can be used as a dwelling. ' 

Great difficulty is experienced, even in this meager construc- 
tion work, in getting materials, especially lumber. Mlitary 
needs are imperative and the railroads are all much congested. 
Brick enough can be found in the ruins, but almost every 
particle of seasoned wood has been burned. Lime could be 
made if it were not that coal is unobtainable for any such 
purpose. The great and as yet unsolved need of this work 
and of this region is labor—the most difficult thing to find in 
France. Here in the devastated region it is largely limited 
to old men and the maimed. 

The Friends War Victims’ Relief Committee has long been 
using educated but largely unskilled volunteers in the rough 
work of supplying shelter. Starting in 1914, in the face of 
reluctance if not opposition on the part of their government, 
the English Quakers have been the largest private operators 
and the pioneers in reconstruction work in the devastated 
regions finally carrying conviction at home, winning the most 
cordial appreciation of the French authorities and putting the 
results of three years’ experience at the service of the American 
Red Cross. 

They have maintained a wood-working plant at Dole in the 
Jura mountains, turning out huts (of the maison demontable 
type) for the French department of the interior from lumber 
supplied by the French army. From Sermaize as a center, 
their building department has put up over 500 huts in 35 
villages in the region of the Marne and the Meuse, and their 
agricultural department has operated and kept in repair 150 
mowing machines, 42 reapers and binders, and 10 threshing 
machines; besides making distribution of farm tools, seeds, 
chickens and rabbits, and selling furniture to impoverished 
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householders; all this in addition to a wide range of other 
activities, including hospitals, convalescent homes, district 
nursing, the evacuation of children and sick from bombarded 
regions and relief and medical work for réfugiés and rapatries 
in 300 villages. In this they have enlisted also some of the 
English conscientious objectors and the aid of their co-re- 
ligionists in the United States, Canada and Australia. 

_ In August, the American Red Cross appropriated $100,000 
for the rapid extension of their work through the American 
Friends Reconstruction Unit, which trained 100 strong during 
the summer at Haverford, Penn., and went into the field in 
September, and the French authorities assigned nine villages 
near Ham to the Friends, so that they might carry forward in 
the area liberated last spring in the Aisne and the Somme the 
same types of work which they had demonstrated in districts 
which have been free of the invaders since 1914. The Ameri- 
can Friends unit has become a Bureau of the Department of 
Civil Affairs of the American Red Cross, and the Red Cross 
is represented by two members of the managing body of the 
Friends War Victims Relief Committee (joint English and 
American) which is charged with the prosecution of the work. 
In addition to the enlargement of the Friends Maternity Hos- 
pital, the provision of a home for réfugié children and a Paris 
clearing house for sick réfugié cases, the Red Cross unit and 
grant have made possible a new workshop and construction 
camp for making portable houses, bringing the output (with 
manufacture and erection) to twelve houses per week; and 
an agricultural center in the’new area like that at Sermaize 
(a number of the American unit being experienced farmers) 
which is specializing in plowing and other field work for the 
small peasant farmers who are not reached by the wholesale 
plowing of large tracts by the government. 

The part which the Red Cross can and will be able to play 
in the larger reconstruction remains to be developed in the 
months ahead. How to get more light and air and better 
sanitary conditions without destroying the characteristic re- 
gional architecture is only one of the factors. Into this the 
French architects have thrown themselves with characteristic 
spirit, and national competitions were held the past spring and 
summer for typical farmhouses, barns, shops and industrial 
village dwellings. The French sanitarians, city planners and 
economists are actively discussing other factors, and this prob- 
lem of rehabilitating the devastated districts merges into a 
larger one engrossing all phases of public interest, that of re- 
establishing the whole economic fabric of France and lifting 
its industrial life to that plane among the progressive nations 
which her natural resources and her native ability warrant. 

This in turn is bound to affect, if not revolutionize, the 
equilibrium between city and country as the mode of life in 
France. Every hostel in the industrial centers, every patched 
roof in the little feudal villages of an earlier economy, every 
grant of furniture or fuel for the congested réfugiés in Paris, 
every modern labor-saving agricultural implement that goes 
to the devastated region, every mutilé trained in its use, tips 
the balance one way or another be it ever so slightly. Even 
in the midst of the war and in the presence of immediate 
needs, the Red Cross must increasingly study these larger 
bearings and adjust its cooperative work to them. 

That tiny fragment of territory which is free Belgium falls 
within the scope of American Red Cross activities in Europe. 
The United States government has of course taken over from 
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England and France the responsibility for furnishing the huge 
grants ($15,000,000 per month) to the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission which, through the Comité National de Secours et 
d’ Alimentation, ministers to the needs of occupied Belgium. 


The Department for Belgium of the Red Cross has made | 


a careful study of conditions and needs among “the military 
and civilian population within its reach, and among the Bel- 


gian réfugiés now cared for in Switzerland and France; but © 


it has also laid plans for meeting the situation when the bounds 
of its work are very different from what they are today. 

Preparatory to any gain which will move the fighting line 
materially eastward in Belgium, the American Red Cross 
has appropriated 1,000,000 francs to accumulate supplies of 
food and clothing as close to the front as practicable, to be 
drawn against instantly for the assistance of newly-liberated 
civilians. It has appropriated 500,000 francs for a number 
of warehouses in Belgium or close to the Belgian frontier, so 
located upon railways, canals and highways as to make it 
possible to move supplies quickly; a base warehouse will be 
established and canal barges have been engaged. 

The Belgian wounded, who have hitherto been widely scat- 
tered in small groups in French hospitals, are to be returned 
to Belgium to be cared for under more favorable conditions. 
The cost of the erection of a new 1,500-bed hospital, which 
must be borne by the Belgian Red Cross, is beyond the present 
resources of that society, and the American Red Cross is mak- 
ing an appropriation sufficient to meet the deficiency. It is 
establishing canteens at a central point at Wulveringhem and 
at Gravelines, where the soldiers go en repos, and it is equip- 
ping a typhoid hospital for soldiers and civilians at Lynde. 

Conditions of life in free Belgium are extremely difficult for 
the civilian population. The entire territory is within range 
of shell fire from the German lines and is also subject to fre- 
quent bombing by aviators. Much use is made along the 
Belgian front of gas bombs. Finally, the territory is so densely 
occupied by the allied armies that normal life is impossible. 
This condition of things affects the children most seriously and 
the Red Cross is aiding in efforts to remove them to safer 
homes and afford them schooling. 


Under the patronage of the queen of Belgium a colony’ 


for children was established at the little town of Vincken more 
than two years ago. Several buildings were erected in the 
open country amid fields and gardens, and the school has 
grown until at present it shelters 500 children. Children 
are admitted between the ages of four and thirteen years. 
While the school is within reach of the long range guns of 
the enemy and might easily be attacked by aviators, it has 
always been entirely free from harm. The colony has not 
been able to receive babies under four years of age. They 
cannot well be taken into France or Switzerland without their 
mothers and are particularly subject to the prevailing hard- 
ships. The American Red Cross will erect and equip a special 
pavilion for these little ones. 

About 6,000 children under sixteen years of age have been 
placed by the Belgian authorities in colonies or family homes 
in France. The work can go on only so fast as accommoda- 
tions can be provided; and the American Red Cross has ap- 
propriated 600,000 francs to extend the existing colonies so 
as to care for 600 more children. It is providing for an even 
larger number of children from occupied Belgium, brought 
through Switzerland to the south of France. 


HIS is the second of a series of articles by the editor of the SURVEY on the work and plans of the Ameri- 


can Red Cross in France. 


The first may be found in the SURVEY for November 24. Later articles will 


describe and interpret various other aspects of the far-flung work of American social service overseas. 
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The Health of Soldier and Citizen 


I. Europe 


By Gertrude Seymour 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


ENGTHENING shadows. drew across the streets 
of a little village of Picardy one autumn afternoon 
three years ago. ‘The stillness of the day was broken 
by the sound of an approaching ambulance train— 

motors and carts taking wounded soldiers to the base. Many 
delays had occurred on the journey, for out-going troops must 
always have the right of way. And so the sick men were 
very tired, too tired to respond to the salute of a poilu in 
the village or of the aged peasants who took their pipes from 
their mouths as the train passed, too tired even to notice that 
M. le curé came from the chapel and stood bare-headed to 
watch them out of sight. 

A Canadian soldier saw this and wrote of it in his home 
letter. And his sketch is placed at the opening of this paper 
because it is the miniature of a great element in the war—the 
sick soldier. During the progress of the war the soldier will 
be thought of primarily as fighter; in the retrospect of history 
he will appear as sufferer also—as a new challenge to medical 
science. All the knowledge and art of medicine have been 
brought into play as never before. In the midst of a con- 
test with known disease on a scale hardly imaginable, it has 
had to face new disease for which previously there had not 
been even a name. With new achievements in treatment and 
alleviation there has come also a demonstration of sanitary 
protective measures that reach from battlefield to countryside 
and from trench to city street. 

War has tested the ability of modern medical and sanitary 
science to cope with remarkable conditions. New methods of 
action have drained human endurance. The capture of thou- 
sands of prisoners created new settlements of population where 
no adequate preparation had been made for them. New mis- 
siles, delays in rescue, exposure to polluted soil threatened for 
a time to render meaningless the word antiseptic. And the 
throngs of troops of many races, assembling in foreign cli- 
mates, were exposed to strange infections and themselves in 
turn carried into the new surroundings the infections of their 
native lands. To these infections civil as well as military 


- populations were open, since interrelations between soldier and 


town cannot be wholly broken off. Prisoners are taken, bil- 
lets may be necessary in towns and villages, there are hours 
when the soldier may go free, refugees must be cared for and 
the very grace of hospitality becomes a means of spreading 
infection. As one writer said of the reception given to Bel- 
gian refugees in London: “Poor vied with rich in showing 
practical sympathy. . Families that had barely enough for 
themselves pinched and squeezed to show hospitality.” 


ND then there are the incidental demands upon the army 
medical force in parts of the country where local physi- 

cians and health authorities have been called into military serv- 
ice. French medical officers give this service under the instruc- 
tion of the war department and without payment. English 


‘doctors have naturally followed the example, treating wounds 


from stray shells, teaching a peasant a hasty lesson in the 
sanitation of his well or serving as an emergency accoucheur. 
But there is no official record of all this, though the cases 
sometimes numbered two hundred and forty-five a day. “It 


just seemed the natural thing to do,” said one officer by way 
of explaining the absence of statistics. 

Records available for the past three years show a remark- 
able difference between the medical experience of western 
Europe and that of the eastern countries, Poland, Galicia, Rus- 
sia. In the East, crude epidemics followed at once upon the 
surgings to and fro of thousands of human beings during 
the first wild year. The West tells a story of disease control. 
Cholera, typhus and smallpox have gained no foothold among 
French and English troops, but little among Italian. 


O grave had the situation upon the Russian border become, 
late in 1914, that a special “‘cholera service’? was called 

out by the Russian government. Switzerland quarantined : 
against Austria, Galicia, Poland and Russia; Vienna acknowl- , 
edged that cholera was “‘rather frequent” in the troops on the 
Russian frontier and that a serious epidemic had broken out . 
among the civil population along the border. The death from : 
cholera of the only Austrian officer who refused vaccination, | 
brought from Berlin a prompt re-vaccination order for all rail- 
way employes in the eastern part of the empire. ‘Trieste de- | 
veloped nineteen cases in ten days, each in a different part of : 
the city, but traced them all finally to a carrier employed in a 
central market. Athens reported that cholera was “raging” in, 
the Turkish army. Reports of the disease in different parts of 
Germany frequently add, “brought in by Russian prisoners.” 
Even during the first half of 1917, 2,400 cases were reported. 

Conditions were not much better in Galicia and Poland. 
At Cracow one cholera case was found in October just before 
trains from the East brought other cases, thousands of people 
being inevitably exposed to infection en route. These 14,000 
were quartered in one village, vigorous anti-cholera measures 
were applied, and only twenty new cases developed. A Ger- 
man physician was sent to a village of seventeen houses where 
480 men in various stages of cholera were lying on wet straw. 
in rain-soaked tents. Some had been there for five days. The 
doctor took possession of the five largest houses of the village, 
sent the owners to visit their neighbors, applied control mea- 
sures and stamped out the epidemic. When they were ready 
to abandon the place, his aids carefully sterilized and white- 
washed rooms and furnishings and, adds the doctor appre- 
ciatively, “The villagers gladly aided to expedite our de- 
parture.”’ 

Whether the typhus epidemic of Serbia in 1915, will prove 
to be the greatest of these years, will not be known until the 
medical history of the war is written. (Germany has not been 
without typhus since 1914, when the first virulent infection 
was brought from Russia. The disease was reported as “‘seri- 
ous” in the great Russian prisoners’ camps of both the central 
powers, but figures for 1915 were ‘“‘not made public.” Such 
records for the following year as were made public are in- 
complete. “Official statistics which were published in Berlin, 
December 3, [1916] state that on August 1 of this year there 
were 1,663,794 prisoners of war in Germany. In the two 
years of the war, 29,297 prisoners had died; of these 6,032 
died from tuberculosis; 4,201 from typhus fever; 6,270 from 
wounds, and 6,605 from other illnesses.’ (Berlin Letter to 
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How trench fever behaves. The first line shows a typical 
weekly rise of temperature, rising toward evening and 
sinking about thirty-six hours later; the second. a case 
with relapses at intervals of two days; third,.calied the 
long type, characierized by frequent, sharp and regular re- 
lapses. (Courtesy Dr. M. L. Rosenau, Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene, Appleton.) 


the Journal of the American Medical Association, December 

9, 1916.) But evidently 6,189 are not here accounted for. 
They learned in Galicia also some practical lessons con- 

cerning typhus. Clothing must be so arranged that vermin 


cannot get inside, wrote one doctor. Another learned to 
stand to windward when helping typhus patients to undress, 
that lice might not be blown toward him. A physician who 
had practiced for twenty-one years in Galicia wrote that 
he encountered it constantly, averaging 100 cases a year. He 
believed it endemic in certain parts of Galicia, marshy places 
without sanitation of any kind. He considered it probable 
that here summer flies and mosquitoes or even fleas might 
share in the transmission of infection, an impression gained 
from instances of the disease in inspectors and other officials 
who had only looked into the room where typhus patients lay. 


RACIAL difference in susceptibility is also reported. 
Physicians working among the Russian captives in one 
Austrian camp noted that the Russians had the disease mildly 
whereas it was severe among the Austrian physicians and at- 
tendants. Mortality among the Austrians was 24 per cent and 
over; none of the 300 and more Russian typhus patients died. 
Percentages of deaths among German attendants and physi- 
cians were suppressed by the censor, though the comment stands 
that “the Russians display a much greater resistance than 
the Germans do.” Similarly it is reported from Tsing-tau, 
the former German base in north China, that 33 per cent 
of the Europeans contracting typhus there died but only 11 
per cent of the Chinese. Such instances are said to indicate 
a possible racial immunity to the disease. Among Austrian 
civilians, 13,000 and more cases were reported in 1915; 12,000 
in 1916; and in the first three months of 1917, 3,000 new cases. 
These are for the most part in Galicia, but cases are reported 
also from Bosnia, Hungary and Herzegovina. 
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The cases of cerebrospinal fever reported from Sepiember, 


1914, fo the end of 1915 im England and Wales. The dark 
line represents cwilian cases; the broken line, military 
cases. The largest number of civilian cases in any week 
was 163; of military, about 90. (Chari sketched from spe- 
cial report of the Local Government Board, N. S. 110.) 


Special effort was concentrated upon Poland by the German 
sanitary administration in order to prevent the spread of 
“epidemic diseases of every kind” native to the region and 
stimulated by infection from Russian soldiers. In Warsaw 
and adjoining regions 16,000 cases of typhus are said to have 
occurred in the great epidemic, 8,000 of these in the city itself. 
According to the Berlin Letter, dated March 7, 1916, the fol- 
lowing measures were at that time in operation: Notification 
of all infectious diseases native to the region, also of all cases 
of uncertain diagnosis; increased laboratory service; 250 new 
isolation hospitals built; a floating disinfection station placed 
on the Vistula—all in addition to the eight stations already 
placed at points on the Polish border near railway depots, 
each station consisting of eight buildings in which 500 men 
can be received at once, cleaned, examined, disinfected and 
about eight hours later passed on for further treatment. That 
eight institutions caring for 12,000 each day were insufficient 
to cope with conditions tells an important story. 

Smallpox developed and, encouraged by the absence of com- 
pulsory vaccination, spread among troops, prisoners, refugees 
and people. 1915-1916 saw in Austria proper over 50,000 
cases with 42,000 more in the provinces mentioned. 

Dysentery is still acute in Prussia, according to a report of 
September, 1917. Of 13,000 cases since the beginning of the 
year, 8,000 had occurred in the fortnight preceding the report. 
Malnutrition is offered as a possible explanation of the condi- 
tion both there and in Austria, for even milk was scarce and 
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when available had already been robbed of its fat for use in — 


munition factories. A Vienna newspaper is quoted as saying 
that not cholera itself could be worse than the dysentery then 
raging. Hospital accommodation was more than overtaxed 
and the institutions of the “general” type were not provided 


with the additional toilet facilities for such an emergency. The - 
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result was utterly indescribable until emergency outfits were 
secured and installed. 

The epidemic of dysentery among British troops in Meso- 
potamia was caused by carriers among soldiers from north 
Africa. According to one account, the troops could not effect 
a sufficient landing to set up hospitals; transportation facilities 
were inadequate; medical supplies gave out—altogether the 
five days’ return trip down the Tigris in a side-wheel steamer 
was an experience which the sick men still remember. But 
the conquest of Tigris water into a safe drinking-supply was 
a chemical triumph deserving of more than passing mention. 

One questions the cause of such conditions. The high excel- 
lence of German attainment in sanitation is beyond question, 
also the prestige of Vienna and Budapest in science. Health 
departments in cities of Poland, Galicia, Austria and Russia, 
are said to be well organized and in charge of high-grade 
officials. 

One answer is suggested by the experience of the physician 
who found typhus endemic in Galicia. There is no effort on 
record to eradicate the infection from whole areas on such a 
scale as the malaria eradication work begun in southern France 
and northern Italy, or the yellow fever and hookwork cam- 
paigns in this country. Still further, the poverty and habits 
of a large proportion of the population are to blame. Of 
Galicia’s eight million people a large number are engaged in 
mining and iron industries. Squalor and overcrowding in 
the towns, says Dr. Bruce Low, in his special report on ty- 
phus to the Local Government Board, 1916, make typhus a 
regular autumn visitant, the cases increasing toward spring. 
Infection is often spread—as in Ireland (which, by the way, 
shares with Galicia and Mexico the doubtful honor of being 
one of the world’s three foci of typhus)—by the peasant cere- 
mony of a funeral feast or “wake,” quite regardless of what 
caused death. The spread of typhus is directly furthered 
also, according to Dr. Low, by vagabondage. ‘“‘Homeless va- 
grants travel slowly and spend their night in overcrowded and 
insanitary lodgings. ‘They seldom wash and wear the same 
clothing day and night. ‘This class gravitate to prisons, night 
shelters and low-class lodging houses; thence to hospitals, 
where their clothing may bring infection to attendants and 
doctors.” 
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One rather amusing difficulty which German sanitarians 
had in dealing with Russian typhus patients came, one would 
think, from the frugal instincts of the Russian peasant. He 
preferred to bury his vermin-infested clothing against less 
exacting days rather than submit it to this mysterious process 
of disinfection ; and if unable to hide it thus, he tried to sell it 
to a countryman going to another place—a custom containing 
“leads” for the epidemiologist. 


BVIOUSLY it is no easy task to educate a “public” of 

this type in the scientific routine of public health. But as 
far as one can discern in the records, there has been little if any 
attempt to do so. The health departments seem to be rather 
research centers than headquarters of general sanitary ad- 
ministration. -A further proof of the novelty of health in- 
formation may be the enthusiasm with which the occasional 
exhibits of which one reads, or lectures of a popular type, seem 
to be received in these countries. But the number of such 
popular educational devices is certainly increasing in all the 
countries of eastern Europe, and the numerous “special 
courses” for nurses and visitors among the people may be a 
nearer approach to such work as that of our public health 
nurses than these fragmentary reports reveal. 

But even with modern methods and full authority, the task 
is a slow one. Even Germany had a problem of popular sani- 
tary education. An article in Therapie der Gegenwart (Ber- 
lin), August, 1914, recalls Koch’s injunction that a campaign 
be kept up against malaria in southwestern Prussia so that 
when the time came for the troops to enter that district again 
they might do so without fear of disease. In spite of this, 
says the article, malaria is by no means conquered there. It 
1904 saw over 3,000 cases in the region, 1913 saw still about 
1,100. And recalling also the typhoid lingering in the region 
and various insanitary conditions, the article concludes with 
a familiar injunction, ‘““The people must be taught to wash 
their hands!” 

It is of interest to note in passing that the Austrian budget 
for 1914-15 included a large sum for “‘sanitary and social pur- 
poses.” Among these were work against malaria in the South- 
west, against pellagra and trachoma in the Tyrol and east- 
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S soon as there was time to supply preventive and curative measures to the three million French troops, the number 
of diseases and of deaths fell to a remarkable degree. The 16,000 cases during the first month of 1915 are only 2,000 
a year later and less than that early in the present year. An equally striking decrease in the number of deaths in the same 


time is shown in the second chart. 


Both cuts were made from the charts used by Surgeon-Maj. Eduard Rist at the con- 


vention of the American Public Health Association at Washington in October. 
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ward; opening new laboratories; and issuing publications on 
infant mortality, sex education and general hygiene. Perhaps 
the creation of a ministry of hygiene and social welfare [the 
Survey for August 25] means that the timely appropriation 
was passed and is now available. 

Before turning to conditions in the western part of Europe, 
note the status of the medieval terror, plague. 

In a striking article on the history of plague, appearing in 
the Scientific Monthly for June of this year, Dr. David Green- 
berg of the American Museum of Natural History says: “Very 
few people realize that at the present time we are in the midst 
of a potentially serious pandemic [of plague] and that only 
the constant vigilance of our authorities enables us to avert 
such epidemics as culminated in the Black Death of the four- 
teenth century.” 

“No rats, no plague,” Dr. Greenberg gives as the only slo- 
gan of safety. In the more thrilling stories of war events, 
details regarding the examination of thousands of rats year 
in and year out and the finding of one infected by plague, 
pass unnoticed save by the few alert to the meaning of such 
figures. But the upheaval of humanity naturally causes a dis- 
turbance among rodents and their migration is a fact to be 
watched with closest attention. In the hands of inspectors at 
quarantine and workers in port laboratories, rat guards and 
test tubes are no inconsiderable weapons of national defense. 

In the French and English armies, there have been few 
epidemics, said Surgeon-Major Eduard Rist of the French 
Scientific Commission, speaking before the recent convention 
of the American Public Health Association: ‘There has 
been no typhus in France, though troops came from Morocco 
where the disease is endemic. ‘There has been no cholera. 
‘The epidemics which we have had were typhoid in the first 
months and tropical dysentery, now under control. Malaria 
also is prevalent.” 

The task of controlling typhoid opened a brilliant chapter 
of new medical history. In the urgency of mobilization there 
was no time for France to make a thorough examination of 
the individual soldier. Inevitably there followed upon the 
assembling of thousands of men a severe epidemic of typhoid. 
Research directed toward the conditions both in the zone of 
the army and in that of the interior presently found con- 
firmation of a theory which has been winning acceptance ever 
since the Spanish-American War—that in many cases of so- 
called “typhoid” there were symptoms which could not be 
fully explained under that name only. In abundant numbers 
there were found in the French laboratories organisms named 


Pressure from the edge of the fire-step, on which the man 

in the trench may “rest” for a few moments, helps to 

check circulation and predisposes to trench foot. (Courtesy 

Dr. M. L. Rosenau, Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, 
Appleton.) 
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by bacteriologists, paratyhosus A and B. And paratyphoid, 


“first cousin to typhoid,’ was demonstrated—and also con- 
trolled. For the vaccination which in so many instances 
hitherto had failed to protect against what was supposed to be 
an a-typical attack of typhoid fever, became splendidly suc- 


cessful when to the bacillus of typhoid in the vaccine there 


were added the two other closely related bacilli. Major Rist’s 
dtamatic charts on page 229 tell the story to the eye. 
The outstanding epidemic of 1915 in western Europe was 


that of cerebrospinal meningitis which broke out in a British — 


training camp. Cerebrospinal fever has been called a disease 


of children and soldiers, especially, says Rosenau, soldiers ~ 


living in barracks, garrisons or camps rather than those in the 
field. Since 1912 it has been a notifiable disease throughout 
England and Wales; for the five years earlier its notification 
had been compulsory in London. I 
with the disease in earlier years doubtless passed many actual 
cases which were locally known as “‘stiff-neck fever” or “epi- 
demic neck-cramp.”” Wales has been singularly free from it; 
Ireland has suffered, some outbreaks reaching a mortality rate 


of 79.4. 
An Epidemic in Camp 


TuE difficulty of identifying the disease is great because of 
its many forms. The International List of Causes of Death, 


adapted to England and Wales, gives under the heading, “‘men- — 


ingitis,” first, cerebrospinal fever, for which there are four 
different terms; posterior basal meningitis, five terms; and 
“meningitis—other forms,” 
tubercular or rheumatic forms. 

That these forms of disease of the cerebrospinal nervous 
system are increasing is shown by the figures of the English 
Local Government Board for 1912-14, which showed the 
disease to have been steadily prevalent rather than epidemic, 
the incidence greatest among children under 15 (74.82 per 
cent), greater among males than females, but in both of a high 
fatality. 

Attention was focused on the disease in laboratories of the 
Local Government Board and a detailed report, issued after 
the epidemic of 1915, is striking for the extent of the problem 
it presents to science, health and social administration alike. It 
emphasized the risk of overcrowding in either town or camp. 

This report assumed an even greater importance because 
of the outbreak in the British military training camp. Suit- 
able barracks could not be erected on short notice and the win- 
ter of 1914-15 found soldiers overcrowded in such barracks 
as there were and billeted upon the civil population. Soon 
it was evident that cerebrospinal fever was becoming epidemic. 

The story of that outbreak is of special interest from the 
point of view of public health. The stimulating cause seems 
to have come from Val Cartier, the Canadian training camp, 
soldiers from which reached England in October. Three cases 
occurred on the voyage. Records of the early cases indicate 
that the disease was conveyed by carriers, themselves healthy, 
to persons susceptible—the child in the inn frequented by 
Canadian soldiers, the boy who delighted to play in the Cana- 
dian camp. Histories of direct infection are numerous, es- 
pecially among those who had cared for cases of “influenza;” 
also, lest the matter be settled too easily, many instances with 
“no record of infection,” sporadic cases, as the woman of 
forty-six living with her daughter on a farm. The total 
number of cases notified during the year 1915 was 2,565. 

Cooperation was promptly effected between the local com- 
munity, the military authorities and the health officers and 
central board. An adviser from the Local Government Board 
was asked for by the community—Salisbury Corporation 
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(town council), which also furnished laboratory facilities 
under the direction of Lister Institute and vaccine for the 
protective inoculation of the inhabitants, more than 3,500 
of whom accepted the offer. Says Dr. R. J. Reece, of the 
Local Government Board, in his statement regarding the epi- 
demic: 


This is the first instance in England in which an attempt was 
made to render a population immune to epidemic cerebrospinal fever 
through protective inoculation, and though only about 31 per cent of 
the census population were inoculated, special attempts were made to 
secure the inoculation of all contacts. In this way it is conceivable 
that the bulk of those who were especially exposed to infection were 
dealt with. The numbers are too small to afford a basis for deduc- 
tion as to the advantages gained from the procedure adopted. It is 
on record that (1) no definite illness, either local or general, beyond 
normal reaction, resulted from the inoculation and not a single case 
of sepsis occurred; (2) no inoculated person contracted the disease; 
a special point was made of inoculating all contacts; (3) in two 
instances all the junior members of the family had been inoculated 
except the one attacked; in another the father was the patient and 
his children, inoculated previous to his attack, were not affected; 
and in one instance an uninoculated child of a family of six, two of 
whom had been previously inoculated, was attacked. 


In France the disease has occurred sporadically, epidemics 
being rather definitely localized and, as French observers have 
pointed out, occurring usually after a period of severely cold 
weather and apparently related to prevalent influenza. The 
Low Countries and Scandinavia appear to have little cerebro- 
spinal fever. In Germany, cerebrospinal fever has in recent 
years become prevalent at times among soldiers in barracks 
and among the inmates of prisons, workhouses:and similar in- 
stitutions. Of the German states, Prussia has suffered most 
in late years, especially in the province of Silesia, a coal-mining 
region. Austria has had the disease also, almost steadily for 
the past twenty-five years. As to the experience of these 
countries during the war, records are fragmentary. 


New Foes at the Front 


IN ADDITION to the old foes in epidemic form, new ills ap- 
peared in western Europe in 1915, diseases not hitherto known 
or described. “They are nearly all associated with the trench 
type of warfare and may be passed with very brief mention. 

“Trench foot” (frost-bite or “water-bite,” as it was at first 
called) is a condition resulting from fatigue and the lack of 
circulation in the feet after standing for hours at a stretch, 
often in polluted water. Circulation is further hindered by 
pressure under the knee when the soldier snatches a rest by 
sitting down on the firing step. Tight shoes and puttees 
that shrink complete the mischief. “Pins and needles,” or 
“going to sleep” sensations are the first warning. ‘The feet 
swell as blood clogs in the capillaries and unless treatment 
is prompt, gangrene sets in. It is noteworthy that among the 
Belgians, who wear no puttees, and the Russians, whose foot- 
gear is a piece of heavy flannel tied inside a loose shoe, trench 
foot is very rare. The term frost-bite is now generally dis- 
carded, for the condition is in no way dependent upon tem- 
perature. Sir William Osler traces the influence of nervous 
fatigue in this affection, because of the extreme sensitiveness 
that extends sometimes only through the foot itself, some- 
times reaches the ankle, sometimes becomes a complete nervous 
breakdown. “The truth is,” he wrote on February 3, 1915, 
“the trenches have been a veritable hell and it is not surpris- 
ing that a good many of the men show signs of severe nervous 
shock.” 

“Trench fever” is a vague fever of recurrent type, as the 
typical chart shows. Headache, general malaise or “all-over- 
ish-ness,’’ sometimes with “grippy pains,” are its highly per- 
plexing symptoms. Said a British physician: 
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The Service de Santé, with a certain French army. (By 


permission of Admiral Braisted from a report on Medico- 
Military Aspects of the War, by Surgeon A. M. Faunt- 


leroy.) 


The most striking feature in the condition of the patients was the 
absence of any objective signs. ‘There was little constitutional dis- 
turbance, and only three patients looked really ill. The temperature 
was at first raised, then fell to normal, and this fall was followed by 
one or more relapses It is certain that the disease is not 
contagious in any high degree, for, although no precautions for 
isolation were taken, no patients in the same ward developed the 
disease. One orderly in the ward, however, had a typical attack 
with one relapse. 


Attempts to trace the exciting cause of this fever are said to be 
thus far disappointing. 

“Trench jaundice” is attributed by some medical officers 
to a specific infection; by an increasing majority to the influ- 
ence of nervous factors upon the functioning of the liver. At- 
tacks seem to be most frequent in idle times and in the spring 
and often coincide with expressions of homesickness. 

Several causes of “soldiers’ heart” are on record. A pre- 
viously sedentary life causes often a weakness of the heart 
that is concealed in the excitement of recruiting and even 
in preliminary training. Excessive tobacco, alcoholism, drug- 
habits or some form of syphilitic affection, are found in the 
history of various cases. A genuine neurosis is apparently the 
only explanation in a large number of cases and the instances 
of this belong to a future discussion on nervous cases. 

The question of tuberculosis abroad has already been dis- 
cussed in the SurvEY (May 5, 1917) and will be later re- 
ported. So also the remarkable work in war surgery that is 
linked everywhere to the training of wounded or maimed men 
in a new trade or profession. 

A closing résumé of actual methods of sanitary control is 
needed at this point. And first among these is the detection of 
carriers. That the healthy human being may for months or 
years carry organisms which work disaster to his more sus- 
ceptible neighbor has long since been confirmed. Instances 
of this kind have been mentioned already in this paper—the 
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carriers of amoebic dysentery who conveyed infection to the 
British troops, the cholera carrier in Trieste who from the 
vantage point of a public market started nineteen different 
cases in the city. Ina garrison of 2,000 men at Capua, 600 
carriers of meningococci were found during an epidemic of 
cerebrospinal meningitis. Later two hundred more were found, 
some being among the “recovered” cases. Circumstances at- 
tending this epidemic (i. e., cases among the cavalry only) 
suggested an inquiry concerning the part played by animals 
in the outbreak, but the investigation has apparently been 
postponed for the present. The detection of hookworm in 
a reservist soldier at Rome brought out a warning to the 
Italian sanitary authorities to be on the watch for unusual 
germs. 

A second step in sanitary technique is watching the ex- 
posed. When a rise of temperature gives the medical officer 
so wide a range of diagnosis as measles, mumps, early small- 
pox, typhoid, typhus, malaria or even plague, precision is a 
matter of some importance. And as measles can cause an 
inconvenient degree of disability, that ailment is as carefully 
watched for as any other. A train of two hundred soldiers 
reached a certain camp. Next day one man came down with 
measles. “The one hundred and ninety-nine contacts were 
notified to appear for examination of nose and throat at 3 P. M. 
daily till further notice. Cultures, swabs, sprays were the 
daily drill and only five more cases occurred. 

Systems of notification have been put into effect. Local 
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health officers have notified military officers of the incidence 
of sickness near camps or zones of action and occasionally 
have received word in return of illness in camp. Even within 
the armies, knowledge of disease existing in one part has 
helped to determine the diagnosis of a difficult case in another ; 
for symptoms have been strangely modified at times. Actual 
typhoid might have been taken for slight fatigue in one place 
had the medical officer not been on the alert knowing that 
there were cases of typhoid in the next division and therefore 
taking no chances in the case before him. 

Prompt isolation of detected infections, prompt use of vac- 
cines and sera, extermination of rodents and insects, purifica- 
tion of water-supply, application of proper tests to all con- 
nected with the commissary departments, laboratories at home 
as a source of supply and a means of research in difficult ques- 
tions, laboratories at the base for active service, motor labora- 
tories to take quickly to any part of the field a needed supply 
and render special assistance there—it is all the best sanitary 
technique of civil life applied on a marvelous scale to the new 
circumstances. And finally, be it said, that personal hygiene 
is, when possible at all, more the interested and voluntary 
concern of the soldier than exclusively a matter of compulsion. 
“The men want to keep fit.” 

If there at once occurs the grave question about venereal 
disease—that is the result of a social tradition less trust- 
worthy than that of the new hygiene. It will be the subject 
of a later paper. 


Organized Labor in War-Time 


The Convention of the American Federation of Labor 


By John A, Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


ID organized labor really express itself at the con- 

vention of the American Federation of Labor 

which adjourned last week in Buffalo? If it did, 

what did it say? ‘That is the question that con- 
stantly recurs when one attempts to analyze the action of the 
convention, and to interpret its significance. “The two out- 
standing superficial impressions of the convention are its har- 
mony and its patriotism. Are they correct? 

The changes in point of view and in attitude in this con- 
vention over that of one year ago, in Baltimore, are radical 
and some are perplexing. It is not strange that, for Presi- 
dent Gompers’ “lay on MacDuff” in his ringing defiance of 
the employers one year ago, there should’ be substituted fervent 
exhibitions of patriotism and denunciations of the Kaiser. We 
are at war and the whole tone of the convention reflected that 
fact. But many of the speeches and resolutions in this year’s 
convention indicate a change that is remarkable. 

At the Baltimore convention a resolution was adopted con- 
demning military training in the public schools and stating 
that the American Federation of Labor is “utterly opposed to 
militarism.” ‘The committee to which this resolution was re- 
ferred in that convention recommended that it be rejected. 
Andrew Furuseth was chairman of that committee and there- 
fore was the leader in the fight for its rejection. James Dun- 
can, president of the Granite Cutters’ Union, was the most 
prominent figure in the convention to argue for its adoption. 
Mr. Duncan said that he had come away from the previous 


convention “broken-hearted” because a resolution of this char- 
acter had been defeated, and he pleaded for its adoption. 

This year, although. Furuseth did not'speak in opposition to 
the present policy, either of the federation in support of the war 
or of the government of the United States in entering the war, . 
it was well known that no delegate was more dissatisfied with 
the present state of affairs than is the-president of the Seamen’s 
Union. James Duncan, on the other hand, the pacifist of 
1916, has so placed himself on the side of the government in 
the present war that he was selected by President Wilson as 
the labor member of the commission sent to Russia, and he 
stood sponsor on the floor of the convention for some of the 
most distinctly pro-war resolutions. 

I do not mean even to suggest insincerity in either Mr. 
Duncan or Mr. Furuseth. The Seamen’s Union, under the 
leadership of Mr. Furuseth, has given loyal service to the gov- 
ernment of a distinctive character, and Mr. Duncan’s opposi- 
tion to military training, in time of peace, had no particular 
relation to his support of the government in war time. But 
the changed role of these two men on the floor of the con- 
vention indicated very strikingly the changed situation in 
which the federation finds itself. 

The dominant note of last year’s convention was militant 
opposition to non-union employers. The dominant note this 
year was loyalty to the government. There could be no doubt 
about that from the unprecedented opening of the convention, 
with an address by the President of the United States who 
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had taken an all-night railroad journey for that purpose alone, 
to the very end, thirteen days later, when the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report on terms of peace was discussed. There was 
no time when the thought of the government and war were 
not either in the background of discussion or prominently and 
specifically the subject for consideration. And so old issues 
were forgotten; old difficulties were wiped out. It could no 
longer be predicted with safety how a delegate with a known 
record in a dozen or more conventions, would cast his vote in 
this convention, except on the one subject of loyalty to the 
government. 


Rout of the Pacifists 


So EAGER were the majority of the delegates to go on record 
that they did not wait for the main issue to arise. Significant 
of the spirit of the convention on this subject was the action 
on some of the resolutions that dealt more or less directly with 
war. On Monday, November 19, a resolution of no great im- 
portance was offered for passage endorsing the American 
Alliance for Labor and Democracy. ‘This led to the one su- 
preme battle of the convention. Throughout an entire after- 
noon the debate raged back and forth, not so much upon the 
merits of this particular organization, fostered by Mr. Gom- 
pers as a sort of counter irritant to the People’s Council, as 
upon the attitude of the federation officials toward the war. 
When at last the vote was taken by roll-call, only fifteen dele- 
gates, representing 402 votes, opposed the resolution. Dele- 
gates representing 21,602 votes voted in favor of it. 

The only other record vote taken on a similar issue was on 
a resolution recommending the extension of the conscription 
law to aliens living in the United States. “Twenty delegates 
voted against the resolution and more than 400 in its favor. 

Singularly enough, these test votes came on minor or sub- 
ordinate issues. When on Tuesday, the next day after the 
great fight of the convention, a committee recommended the 
adoption of a resolution endorsing every single act so far 
taken by President Gompers and the Executive Council in 
connection with the war, it was adopted without discussion 
and by unanimous vote. ‘This is one of the facts that makes 
it difficult to analyze with very great assurance the attitude of 
this convention. 

It was to be expected that there would be enthusiasm in 
support of the government. That is probably the explanation 
for the resolution that proposed that immigrants should no 
longer be admitted to membership in unions until they have 
either become citizens or expressed their intention of so doing. 
The reasons advanced against the adoption of this resolution 
were obvious and sound: It would make the employer give 
preference to aliens; it would stimulate membership in the 
I, W. W.; it would make strike-breakers incidentally of the 
Chinese on the Pacific Coast who are ineligible to citizenship— 
so the resolution was rejected. This was a sound and reason- 
able action, but it leaves one a bit puzzled. Not all of the 
acts of the convention were equally sound and reasonable. On 
Monday, approval of the Alliance for Labor and Democracy 
was made the test of loyalty to the government. There seems 
to be no very good reason why, on Wednesday, the resolution 
to bar aliens from unions was not similarly made such a test. 
Here the patriots were mildly inconsistent. But why were the 
pacifists so reasonable in their attitude on this question when 
the day before they had so enthusiastically and illogically voted 
to keep the conscription law discriminatory and unjust, in 
respect to the exemption of aliens from its provisions? 

These are questions that cannot be answered. The situation 
back of them is merely another of many indications of the diffi- 
culty that the labor men have experienced so far in adjusting 
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themselves to the new and unfamiliar conditions arising from 
the war. 

Never was the breaking down of old prejudices and old 
alignments more clearly revealed than in the private conversa- 
tion of delegates whose position has been well known in the 
past. I asked a man who has been prominent as a leader of 
the radicals what his attitude was toward strikes. He said 
there shouldn’t be any strikes now that we are at war. I asked 
him if he would favor compulsory arbitration and he replied, 
“T’m for anything that will help win this war.” 

Another, a Socialist of long standing, told me that if he 
could be absolutely assured that a compulsory arbitration law, 
if enacted, would be operative for the period of the war only 
and then become definitely and positively inoperative, he would 
publicly urge its adoption. It was a conservative leader, one 
of the ablest of them and whose stand ‘“‘with the President’’ is 
beyond question, who told me that not even as a war measure 
would he be willing to accept compulsion with respect to in- 
dustrial disputes. 

The changed attitude appeared, too, in the proceedings of 
the convention. All of the old quarrels were dropped, except- 
ing jurisdictional disputes. None of the issues that have been 
fought over in the past even came up for discussion. - Indus- 
trial unionism was forgotten. The general principle of eight 
hours by law for men was not even mentioned, but a resolu- 
tion was adopted without debate favoring the extension of the 
Adamson law to cover all railway employes. Another reso- 
lution was adopted without debate urging a federal eight-hour 
law for women and children. The old, bitter antagonism be- 
tween conservatives and Socialists cropped out in the debate 
on the so-called patriotic resolutions, the assumption being that 
those Socialists who stood by the administration are Socialists 
no longer. But the Socialist issue as such was a negligible one. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that there were no dis- 
putes or differences of opinion in this convention. “There were, 
and it is an interesting fact that on subjects not directly re- 
lated to the war there was a certain tendency to vote against 
the administration. In a controversy, for example, between 
the Central Federated Union of New York and the White 
Rats Actors’ Union in which the Gompers influence appeared 
to be on the side of the Central Federated Union, the conven- 
tion almost to a man sided with the White Rats. President 
Fitzpatrick of the actors made a speech an hour and a half 
in length in which he scathingly excoriated the officials of the 
Central Federated Union, to the manifest delight of the con- 
vention. 


The “Autocratic” Mr. Burleson 


IN ANOTHER resolution that the committee to which it was 
referred tried to sidetrack, Postmaster-General Burleson was 
denounced for his attitude toward the unions of postal em- 
ployes. The resolution described him as an autocrat and 
directed the Executive Council to endeavor to secure an audi- 
ence with President Wilson in order to lay before him the 
grievances of the postal employes. President Thomas F. 
Flaherty of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
and delegates from other unions of postal employes, took the 
floor on this resolution and so completely won the delegates 
over to their point of view that the committee was voted down 
and the resolution adopted. 

In other and minor matters action was taken that was not 
in accordance with the program. ‘The thing that has aroused 
the most comment, however, was the defeat of John B. Lennon 
as treasurer, a position he has held for twenty-eight years. 
There are differences of opinion as to what this really signifies, 
but it is generally accepted as a set-back for the Gompers 
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régime. ‘The most singular feature of the situation is the fact 
that Lennon is in many respects the most progressive member 
of the Executive Council, while his successor, Daniel J. 
Tobin, president of the Teamsters’ Union, is generally con- 
sidered an ultra-conservative. Some of the radicals who voted 
for Tobin explained their vote by saying that they didn’t care 
whom they elected if only they could make some inroad on the 
solid ranks of the Executive Council, the members of which 
have for years for the most part been reelected at every suc- 
cessive convention. 


Labor’s Peace Terms 


THE most important expression of the convention, naturally 
enough, related to the peace terms and the peace conference, 
which will eventually meet. The Executive Council, in its 
report, after urging that there must be “adequate and direct 
representatives of the wage-earners among the plenipotentiaries 
sent to the Peace Congress,” offered “the following declara- 
tions as the basis on which peace must be negotiated”’: 


1. The combination of the free peoples of the world in a common 
covenant for genuine and practical cooperation to secure justice and 
therefore peace in relations between nations. 

2. Governments derive their just power from the consent of the 
governed. 

3. No political or economic restrictions meant to benefit some na- 
tions and to cripple or embarrass others. 

4. No indemnities or reprisals based upon vindictive purposes or 
deliberate desire to injure, but to right manifest wrongs. 

5. Recognition of the rights of small nations and of the principle 
“No people must be forced under sovereignty under which it does not 
wish to live.” 

6. No territorial changes or adjustment of power except in fur- 
therance of the welfare of the peoples affected and in furtherance 
of world peace. 

In addition to these basic principles which are based upon declara- 
tions of our President of these United States, there should be incor- 
porated in the treaty that shall constitute the guide of nations in the 
new period and conditions into which we enter at the close of the 
war the following declarations, fundamental to the best interests of 
all nations and of vital importance to wage-earners: 

1. No article or commodity shall be shipped or delivered in in- 
ternational commerce in the production of which children under the 
age of 16 have been employed or permitted to work. 

2. It shall be declared that the basic workday in industry and 
commerce shall not exceed eight hours. 

3. Involuntary servitude shall not exist except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted. 

4. Establishment of trial by jury. : 


These declarations were adopted by the convention, prac- 
tically without change. In addition it was proposed that, 
hereafter, the different governments, besides having diplomatic 
representatives now accredited to the various capitals, exchange 
Jabor representatives so that there may be adequate representa- 
tion of the people of every country. 

The convention endorsed woman suffrage and adopted the 
resolution on the federal amendment. It demanded for 
women the same pay as men when doing the same work. It 
provided for a special Negro organizer to work among the 
colored wage-earners of the South. “Two resolutions were 
adopted charging Postmaster-General Burleson with sup- 
pressing papers devoted especially to the interests of labor and 
protesting against such acts, declaring that they were contrary 
to the constitution of the United States. 

One of the most interesting and constructive of the things 
done by the convention was the adoption of a report of the 
special Committee on Cooperation, which was appointed as 
the result of a resolution adopted at the Baltimore convention 
last year. ‘The report endorses the Rochdale plan of coopera- 
tion, and proposes that a ‘‘qualified trade unionist cooperator 
be appointed by the president of the American Federation of 
Labor to serve one year as lecturer and adviser on the practical 
work of Rochdale cooperation.” It proposes that this repre- 
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increases on the part of many of the unions. 
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sentative shall visit localities where cooperative societies have 
been formed, or are about to be formed, and give information 
and assistance for the formation of such organizations. It was 
proposed that every local union in the American Federation of 
Labor contribute one dollar toward advancing this cause. In 
a lengthy statement the committee set forth the purpose of 
cooperation and the arguments in its favor, stating that “it is 
just as essential that a working man should get ten dollars’ 
worth of actual value for his wages when he spends them, as 
it is that he should get the ten dollars that he is entitled to for 
the labor he performs.” , 

The most interesting thing about an assembly, whether 
of labor men, capitalists, church men or any other, is not so 
much what it does as the more or less unconscious revelations 
from time to time of human motives. The Buffalo conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor was no exception. 
A resolution was introduced providing for a national charter 
for stenographers and office workers. In different parts of the 
country there are quite a number of local stenographers’ 
unions affliated directly with the American Federation of 
Labor. The ones with the largest membership of office workers 
are composed either of government employes or of the mem- 
bers in the offices of the headquarters of the unions themselves ; 
consequently, there are fair-sized locals in Washington, Chi- 
cago and New York city. There is one in Indianapolis where 
a half-dozen international organizations have their headquar- 
ters. At the time when this resolution came up for action, 
an individual member of one of the office workers’ locals, 
without conference with his fellow delegates, distributed 
through the convention a circular containing a severe attack 
on Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor, and charging him with dealing unfairly with the mem- 
bers of the local who are employed in the office of the fed- 
eration. 


Welfare Work in the Bricklayers’ Union 


THE reaction to the resolution and the circular was very in- 
teresting. The delegates, especially those who were officers of 
international unions, did not feel that they were dealing with a 
union of coordinate rank—they were employers who were 
confronted with a proposition from the union of their own 
employes. So they acted and talked just as employers do. 
William Dobson, secretary of the Bricklayers’ International 
Union, remarked “‘the employes of the international organiza- 
tions have no need of a union.” He stated that they have 
short hours, good wages, and that, so far as he was concerned, 
“TI go around every morning and speak to the employes, say 
good morning, and if any of them are not feeling well, I send 
them home.” 

Dobson was very indignant over the attitude of the ste- 
nographers’ union. He said that because their employers are 
union men, they think they can hold them up. “I for one,” 
he told the convention, ‘“‘refuse to be blackmailed.” The con- 
vention saw the matter in the same light as did the interna- 
tional officials, and refused a charter to this impertinent organ- 
ization. 

Another very human reaction was the evident pride of 
achievement because of the great increase in membership, and 
other evidences of the strength that has come within the past 
year. Not until the year 1914 did the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor pass the 2,000,000 mark. It 
dropped below it in 1915, and in 1916 was some 72,000 in 
excess of that number. The membership reported to the Buf- 
falo convention was 2,371,434—an increase of nearly 300,000 
members in one year. There are very striking cases of rapid 
It was evident 
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on every hand that delegates felt the present to offer the great- 
est opportunity for the extension of unionism in their entire 
history. 

In this connection, the change that was agreed to in the 
date for the annual convention is of interest. Hereafter it is 
to be held in June instead of November. While this does 
not, in all probability presage the formation of a new party, 
as some have suggested, it does have political significance. It 
means that plans will now be made before election, instead 
of afterward. It suggests the possibility of increased political 
as well as industrial activity, as a result of the recent gains in 
membership. 

Perhaps it was because of the sense of security which such a 
situation had engendered; perhaps it was the bewildering 
effect of the rapid changes and developments in industrial con- 
ditions and problems since the beginning of the war—but, 
whatever the cause, the convention failed to deal with the 
large problems that have developed since the last convention 
in a large and statesmanlike way. Nothing could be more 
deplorable than the haste with which some matters of very 
great importance were disposed of, and the waste of time on 
other matters of relatively little importance. ‘There was so 
much discussion in the earlier days of the convention that 
on the last day important business was rushed through with- 
out much consideration. A resolution that was adopted on 
the last day by unanimous vote, without debate, and without 
even being read in its entirety, recommended that any federal 
judge who declares a law unconstitutional shall thereby for- 
feit his office. On the other hand, the discussion over the 
stenographers’ union occupied practically all of one afternoon’s 
session and a considerable part of the evening session which 
followed. 


Jurisdictional Fights Banned 


THE attitude of the convention toward strikes was not on 
a par with that of some of the international unions. Andrew 
Furuseth, on the floor of the convention, scornfully accused 
his fellows of patriotic “lip service.” Such a characterization 
would have been clearly inapplicable at the convention of the 
Building Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, which met just before that of the federation. It is the 
building trades which are cursed beyond all other industries 
with jurisdictional disputes and strikes. It was agreed in this 
convention of the building trades that there shall be no more 
strikes over jurisdictional matters throughout the duration of 
the war. Instead of that, whenever a jurisdictional dispute 
arises, the presidents of the two international unions involved 
shall immediately be notified and the union which is engaged 
in doing the work is to be permitted to continue without inter- 
ference. ‘The protesting union will not call a strike. The 
presidents of the two unions involved must go to the scene of 
the trouble and endeavor to adjust it. If they fail, however, 
to come to an agreement, the matter is to be referred to the 
president of the Building Trades Department, who has the 
final and deciding voice. 

The coal miners, too, are cooperating with the government 
in every possible way to prevent a stoppage of work. When 
the fuel administrator, Harry A. Garfield, agreed some 
weeks ago to an advance in the price of bituminous coal in 
order that the wages of the miners might be increased, he 
stipulated that in the wage agreement then to be signed a 
penalty clause should be inserted providing that there should 
be no strikes or lock-outs throughout the term of the con- 
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tract and providing a fine of one dollar a day to be assessed 
against miners who strike despite the agreement, and an 
equivalent penalty against any employer who locks out his 
men. ‘This agreement has been accepted by the United Mine 
Workers and they are doing everything in their power to get 
the local unions to accept it. 


Need of a Constructive Program 


THESE are encouraging signs. But they represent a tend- 
ency that is by no means universal. No program was adopted 
or considered by the Buffalo convention looking to the elimina- 
tion of strikes during the war. Many of the delegates were 
outspoken in their determination that the right to strike should 
not be curtailed even by inference. On one of the last days 
of the convention a resolution was adopted setting forth very 
clearly and excellently the necessity of cooperation between 
employer and employes for the encouragement of production. 
It pointed out that organization is necessary on the part of 
employes as well as employers if such cooperation is to be made 
possible, and it laid it down as “fundamental” that the em- 
ployers should meet and deal with representatives of the em- 
ployes. So far as the strike is concerned, the resolution con- 
tained this statement: “It is advisable that production 
should not cease because of an apparent injustice or over- 
sight contained in an award, for it is necessary to a nation’s 
protection as well as to the welfare of the trade union move- 
ment that there should be no cessation of work except as a last 
resort.” ‘This is, of course, no more than a pious expression of 
opinion. 

The scarcity of skilled men in certain trades was considered 
by a committee on the “‘alleged labor shortage” and in its re- 
port it denied the existence of any important difficulty due to 
lack of men. It pointed out that thousands of union mem- 
bers are now out of work on account of seasonal fluctuations. 
It stated that the carpenters will in a short time have several 
thousand men available because of the completion of the work 
on the cantonments. Insufficient housing accommodation 
was cited as a reason for an inadequate labor force in some 
instances. ‘The situation has been aggravated also by an exag- 
geration of the number of men wanted in any given place, in- 
definiteness as to the time when men would be wanted and 
repetition in advertising for men. Another reason for an 
apparent labor shortage was said to be the fact that men are 
now refusing to work under bad conditions. While there was 
much truth in the report of the committee, it seemed unfor- 
tunate that they were willing to let it go with a mere state- 
ment that there is no shortage, and offer no constructive plan 
for meeting the difficulties that actually do exist. 

A further evidence of the failure of the convention to deal 
with the difficult problems which are pressing for solution was 
its action regarding the increased numbers of women who are 
entering industry. “They called for equal pay for equal work, 
but they took no measures whatever looking to the organiza- 
tion of these women so that they might be in a position to 
demand equal pay. 

The impression that has gone abroad concerning the patriot- 
ism of the delegates to the thirty-seventh annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor is, I believe, a correct 
one. Labor is patriotic, but its patriotism is like that of 
nearly everyone else. Most of us are patriotic at heart, but 
we seldom are willing to make anything less than a supreme 
sacrifice for our country. It doesn’t seem worth while. Short 
of that we go about our business in the usual way. 


Girls and Khaki 


Some Practical Measures of Protection 
for Young Women in Time of War 


This article is based upon an institute conducted at the New York School of Philanthropy by Maude 


E. Miner, chairman of the War Department's Committee on the Protection of Girls. 


The institute 


aimed specifically to train experienced women to be protective officers in cities and towns near military 


cantonments and camps. 


Following it, the article written by Winthrop D. Lane, of the SURVEY staff, 


aims to outline a definite program for both communities and workers. 


FEW weeks ago a neighborhood association in New 

York city gave a dance for members of the National 

Guard and men drafted to serve in the new army. 

Care was taken to invite enough girls to equal the 
attendance of men. ‘To the dismay of those who gave the 
party, the men of the draft army spent the evening in corners 
and along the walls, while the guardsmen received all the 
smiles, dances and promises of knitted sweaters. The guards- 
men were, of course, clad in their trim suits of khaki, while 
the men of the draft army wore only civilian clothes. Such 
is the glamour of the uniform. 

This glamour today is felt everywhere. It is causing flut- 
ters of emotion in thousands of feminine hearts ordinarily 
calm and impassive. Doubtless there are strong minds, like 
that of Madame Necker, who can. gaze all evening at generals 
in their spangles without even a quickening of the pulse, but 
these seem to be the exceptions. A soldier’s uniform has an 
appeal far stronger than that of a policeman’s, elevator boy’s 
and that of the pompous official who will not let you see your 
mayor until you have taken several oaths and sworn to an afh- 
davit. It suggests fighting, and the defense of one’s home and 
country. Each wearer is a possible hero. He is going to see 
strange lands and may do brave things. “Che newspapers 
tell glowing stories about him, and the public reveals an atti- 
tude of praise and respect that is contagious. What he wants 
is acknowledged to be more important than what other men 
want, so that kindness to him becomes a sort of patriotism. 
Withal, he is a bright, mesmeric figure in the dull texture 
of our lives and quickly touches the romantic sentiments and 
thoughts of girls. : 

To counteract the effect of this glamour is one of. the 
most pressing tasks thrust upon us by the war. ‘To see how 
pressing this task is, it is only necessary to visit the cities and 
towns near the places where soldiers are assembled in camps 
and cantonments today. It is to these cities that the soldiers 
go for amusement in their hours off duty. When you visit 
such a town, walk along the streets and count the couples of 
khaki-clad escorts and their companions; enter the movies, 
and see how many you find there; stand on a busy corner and 
watch the meetings between soldiers and girls who have never 
seen each other before; go to the dance halls and ask the pro- 
prietors how many men from the encampment patronize their 
places and what results from it; visit the localities where secret 


1The lectures were given by the following specialists in the various subjects 
discussed: Maude E. Miner; Mrs. Henry Moscowitz, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Aliens of the Mayor’s Committee of Women on National Defense, New 
York city; Stella A. Miner, chairman of the Committee on Protection of 
Girls of the Mayor’s Committee of Women, New York city; Arthur W. 
Towne, superintendent of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Brooklyn; Orin G. Baker, secretary of the Travelers’ Aid Society, 
New York city; Mrs. James Cushman, chairman, War Work Council of the 
Y. W. C. A.; Mabelle Blake, secretary Boston Society for the Care of Girls; 
Rowland Haynes, field secretary of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America; Frederick H. Whitin, secretary of the Committee of Four- 
teen, New York ol: James Smith, assistant district attorney, New York 
city; William Dean Embree, attorney, New York city; Dr. Anne T. Bingham, 
physician and mental examiner of the New York Probation and Protective 


Association, and Katherine B, Davis, chairman of the Parole Commission, 
New York city. 
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meetings can most easily occur, and see what you find there. 

But do not stop at this. Take a trolley to the town’s amuse- 
ment park, if it has one. Skip the well-lighted parts and visit 
the outskirts, where darkness or semi-darkness is a shield to 
conduct. You will find these regions alive with men in uni- 
form accompanied by girls. 

Now go back to the town and ask a taxi-driver how busi- 
ness is. If he is loquacious, he will tell you that it is thriving. 
He will tell you of trips to lonely places with girls and sol- 
diers, and how remunerative such trips are. This is one of 
the forms of clandestine love-making that has become most 
popular since the war.- The soldier cannot pay a high taxi 
charge, but he does not have to. The driver makes the price 
low in the hope of getting one or two rich “fares” in the 
course of an evening; a slightly intoxicated man is often 
good for a,neat sum. ‘The banishment of all “houses” from 
the camp zones partly accounts for the increase in this traffic. 

Now go out to the camp itself. Spend a day in its vicinity. 
If it has a stockade, walk or ride around the outside of the 
stockade at dusk and in the early evening. You may see 
nothing. Much will depend upon the openness of the sur- 
rounding territory and the strictness of camp discipline. If 
the camp is surrounded by woods, you will be very likely to 
see soldiers accompanied by girls approaching or going away 
from the camp in large numbers. 

These things will give you material for thought. The social 
hygiene problem created by this war is not a problem of com- 
mercialized prostitution. Segregated districts, disorderly 
houses and professional women have been very largely re- 
moved from the cities and towns near our training camps. It 
is a problem of the individual soldier and the individual girl— 
the man cut away from his ordinary amusements and social 
life, the girl responding to the unusual and romantic glamour 
of the uniform. 

It is a widespread as well as a pressing problem. There are 
a million and a half men in training or soon to be in training 
in the United States. Troops for the new army are being 
trained in sixteen different cantonments. As many concentra- 
tion camps exist for the National Guard. These thirty-two 
places are scattered through twenty-three states; they have 
from a few to fifty thousand men superimposed over night 
on the community’s recreational and amusement resources. 
In addition, there are fourteen reserve officers’ training camps, 
twelve aero training stations, and sixty-five naval stations 
and marine barracks. All these are exclusive of the 183 posts 
and stations of the regular army and of the camps where new 
increments will be formed for the regular army. Almost 
every, part of every state has, on a larger or smaller scale, its 
task of protecting girls from the excitement and thoughtless- 


ness produced by the emotions of war playing upon the emo- 
tions of sex.? 


2A list of the army and national guard ca: i i 
by the War Department and a map aoe the United § be es 
tion has been published by the Union Pacific Railr 
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Rumors exaggerate the evil. Some of these have been run 
down and found to have a very small basis in fact. Early 
in the war a story was spread that fifty girls were pregnant 
in the vicinity of an eastern aviation camp. ‘The tale was 
traced to a woman who denied ever having made such a state- 
ment, and no evidence of its truth could be found. Similar 
stories of other camps have gained wide circulation. Some 
of these grew by repetition until they became ludicrous; sol- 
diers were declared to have become fathers in large numbers 
in spite of the fact that they had been away from home for 
only a few months. 

Every interruption to normal life in a community is the 
occasion for false rumor. Each earthquake or flood is mag- 
nified in the early reports until the death toll is many times 
ereater than the actual number killed. Of course, the danger 
is real enough to justify elaborate precautions, but the psy- 
chology of irresponsible gossip has made it greater than the 
facts yet warrant. 

The task is essentially two-fold. It centers around its two 
main characters—the soldier and the girl. ‘The one must be 
supplied with normal, interesting and wholesome amusement 
and relationships inside and outside the camp, the other must 
be protected against the unusual stimulus to her emotions, 
and must be given vivid interests that will occupy her time 
and at the same time be an expression of her patriotic spirit. 

Nearly everyone knows something of what is being done 
for the men in camp by the War Department’s Commission 
on Training Camp Activities, of which Raymond B. Fosdick 
is chairman. Joseph Lee described important features of 
this work in the Survey for October 6. Less has been pub- 
lished about the Committee on Protective Work for Girls 
of which Maude E. Miner, secretary of the New York 
Probation and Protective Association, is chairman and which 
consists of Martha P. Falconer, of Philadelphia; Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., of New York; Mrs. James Cushman, 
chairman of the War Work Council of theY. W. C. A., New 
York, and Mrs. William Dummer, of Chicago. 

This committee, the office of which is at 130 East 22 
street, New York city, aims to secure increased facilities for 
the protection and care of girls in cities and towns near which 
camps are located. Its representatives have already visited 
many of these places and are visiting others. “They are in- 
vestigating local conditions and holding conferences with 
local agencies that can be of service, with local judges, chiefs 
of police, sheriffs, probation officers and the military police 
at the camps. “The committee is trying to educate commu- 
nities to the need of protecting their girls, and to assist them in 
organizing effective methods for doing so. It aims to work 
through existing agencies; instead of assuming responsibility 
itself for the things that ought to be done, it hopes to stimu- 
late local groups to do these things. Only in this way can 
there be any permanent gain to the consciousness of a com- 
munity that its social’ and civic life needs constant scrutiny 
in the interests of its young men and women. 


Policewomen as Prevention Officers 


One of the greatest needs of the city or town frequented 
by soldiers in their leisure hours is one or more sympathetic, 
experienced women with police powers to patrol the streets, 
discover conditions that need correcting, supervise amusement 
places, aid in locating runaway girls, follow and warn young 
girls who are in danger, assist in the enforcement of law and 
befriend girls whose home life does not give them guidance 
and protection of the right sort. 

Every camp community ought to have a girls’ protective 
bureau for this purpose. “There should be a director in charge 
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of the bureau with two or more women protective officers 
under her. The bureau should be under the regular police 
department or under a volunteer committee. All the towns 
in the vicinity of a camp may well join to create a single 
bureau, and the number of protective officers will depend upon 
the number and size of the cities and the size of the camp. In 
addition to the paid protective officers, there should be volun- 
teer patrols to supplement their work. 


Scouting in Advance of Trouble 


THE kind of scouting activity which these officers should 
do is well illustrated by the following incidents taken from 
the report of a protective officer in an eastern city: 


I noticed two young girls with a civilian and two sailors near an 
armory sitting on a step under the fire-escape at theater, 
which is closed for the summer. A vacant house is next to the 
theater. The girls were acting in a manner to draw the attention 
of passersby. I watched them for some time. Then the civilian left 
and went up the stairway into the vacant house. He was soon fol- 
lowed by one of the soldiers, who in turn was followed by one of 
the girls. Then both the other girl and the second soldier went up 
the stairway. They soon disappeared, and I followed. I found the 
girls standing close against the wall, clasped tightly in the boys’ arms 
in the darkness. 


They all had a stunned look when I called the girls aside, and the 
boys insisted that I “had nothing on them,” but stepped outside. The 
girls’ faces were scarlet, and they willingly and quickly gave me 
names and addresses which I knew were fictitious. They said the 
soldier was a cousin, and they had come to tell him goodby. 
On cross questioning, they became so confused that they denied half 
they had told me. At this juncture, one of the soldiers came in and 
begged me to please let it drop, that it wouldn’t happen again. I 
told him the girls had been lying to me and I was going home with 
them to get the truth, unless they told me. He advised them to tell 
me; said he was-not related to them, had only known them three 
days (“pick-ups”), but he didn’t want any trouble. The girl who 
had done all the talking then gave me another name, which I knew 
was also not true. I said, “I will go home with you girls and get 
the truth. I won’t believe you unless these boys step outside, and 
then verify it.” They broke down then, and told me as follows: 


The leader, Helen White—17 years old last June—has been an 
orphan for nine years, and lives with an aunt and an older sister, 
at — East street. The aunt does work by the day—washing, 
etc. Helen works at store, and they were on their way 
home from work. The other girl, Esther McGuinness, — East 
street, is 17, works at ’s in the underwear department, and 
attends the Catholic church on street. Helen is a Protestant, 
and does not attend church. Both girls begged that they should not 
be reported at home. The soldiers also pleaded. When I appealed 
to their chivalry, they said, “We will try—but we are only human.” 
I sent the girls home. They need to be interested in something. 


At ten minutes of eleven I saw a small girl walk in front of the 
armory. She spoke to the guard and then went on. The guard 
looked at the other soldiers there, said something, then walked 
rapidly toward the girl, whistled, and she stopped. He walked up 
and spoke. She turned, walked back to steps at end of armory and 
sat down in the shadow. I called her and started home with her. 
She lied at first, but finally said she was Mabel Clark, 15 years old 
last April, though she registered as 16.. She lives at 561 
street with her mother, a widow, and her brother, a truck driver. 
Mabel works at the = Glass Company, and is not up to standard 
in mentality. At first, she insisted she had never been there before, 
then said it was the third time, and finally, that she had told her 
mother she was out for a walk and that she knew she had sat there 
twice before. She says she was confirmed in Episcopal 
Church last Sunday. I sent her home and told her not to go to the 
armory again. This child needs attention. 


The protective officer does not try to make a record of 
arrests. She is interested in preventing crime and helping 
girls and, of course, has no ground for an arrest unless law 
has been violated. Her personal work with girls should be 
somewhat of the nature of constructive case work. She 
should learn what she can of the girl’s habits, tastes, work 
and home life. She should interview the parents and assure 
their interest in their child’s welfare. Close cooperation with 
a juvenile protective association or other organization dealing 
with girls should be established. Many girls may be referred 
to patriotic leagues and other girls’ clubs. 
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Protective officers will be surprised to learn how often they 
can establish sympathetic relations with the soldier, sailor, or 
civilian, who has been responsible for the trouble or tempta- 
tion confronting girls. Often before she has ceased talking 
to him, he becomes ashamed of the part he has played. “If 
there were more women like you doing this sort of thing,” 
said a sailor to one protective officer, “it would be better for 
the girls, and better for us sailors, too.” “If the mayor is 
doing this,’ another remarked enthusiastically, upon being 
told that the officer was working for the mayor’s committee 
of women in an eastern city, “I’m going to vote for him.” 


How to Get Clean Amusement 


THE protective officer can be of great assistance in keeping 
the commercial amusements of a town clean and wholesome, 
though this task ought not to be left entirely to her. The 
path of the soldier on his furlough leads straight to amuse- 
ment resorts. He seeks out the dance-hall, the cabaret, the 
burlesque show and all the other forms of profitable enter- 
tainment waiting to welcome him. The proprietors of such 
places are out for business. “They are perfectly willing to run 
clean places if they can make as much money that way. To 
them the soldier is an opportunity for profit, and they will do 
all they can to make their places attractive to him. Moral 
results must contend with business advantage in their phil- 
osophy. If obscene burlesque shows, suggestive cabarets and 
loose dances pay better, that is what will be provided unless 
the community takes a hand and prevents. 

The job of securing wholesome amusement in a town is not 
a new one. It is intensified today by the concentration of a 
great many young men in one neighborhood. One way of 
improving existing places is by law enforcement; another by 
the effect of public opinion. If good laws are not now in 
effect they ought to be passed. The community should see 
to it that each of its public amusement places is required to 
obtain a license, and that an officer is stationed at the door 
to keep order. ‘The mayor should be the licensing authority, 
and the license should be revoked when the place is not 
properly run. 

In Cleveland, whose dance halls are models for the country 
to copy, young police recruits are stationed at the doors of the 
halls; the record of order which they succeed in making deter- 
mines in part whether they are given commissions. Liquor, 
of course, should be eliminated from the dancing room. ‘This 
is a difficult undertaking, for the sale of liquor is the dance- 
hall’s greatest asset. Here again Cleveland has set a good 
example which some other cities have followed; although she 
has not been able to prohibit altogether, she has forced the bar 
to be moved to another floor of the building in which the hall 
is located. “The regulation proscribing the selling of liquor to 
a man in uniform is, of course, of great assistance in this 
matter. 

A coarse burlesque show may have a tremendous effect upon 
the standards of a young recruit, especially one fresh from the 


country. The women in the show seem to him full of flash and 
snap. He wants the girl that he goes out with to be as 
snappy. If the men attend such a show one night and then 


are thrown with strange girls the next day there is likely to 
be trouble. The girls are anxious to please the men and 
shape their conduct accordingly. 

Volunteer supervision can be made an effective way of 
influencing proprietors, especially in communities where law 
enforcement habitually lags. A proprietor instinctively 
straightens up when he knows that he is being watched. The 
best procedure is to organize a committee of respected citi- 
zens whose members will visit places of amusement every 
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night. 
will use their influence to boycott undesirable places. 
can do this by spreading word among mothers in churches 
and clubs and among girls in young people’s societies. Often 
they can express their approval or disapproval through the 


local newspapers, and this is a powerful weapon. They ought ~ 


to encourage the good managers, and get business for them, 


not merely take the negative attitude of censuring the bad. — 


Let them give the managers to understand that they 
They — 


~ 


A smart manager welcomes this sort of help because he can — 


use it in his advertising. 


The girl herself can be appealed to also. She it is who often 


sets the tone of the amusement resort, especially the dance- 
hall. An appeal to her vanity will sometimes persuade her 
that decent dressing and dancing make her more attractive 
to her partner. Exhibitions of good dancing are effective 
ways of setting the standards for dance halls. Young girls 
of fifteen to eighteen years of age should be kept out of public 
dance halls. “They should be guided to some other form of 
amusement. Prevention is often a matter of not giving the 
opportunity. 

The moving picture may be almost as demoralizing as the 
coarse burlesque show. ‘This is not likely to be true in cities 
where only pictures passed by the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures are shown, but a good many Cities get 
other pictures. The Affiliated Committees for Better Films, 
with headquarters at 70 Fifth avenue, New York city, will 
cooperate with communities in securing better pictures. In 
Beloit, Wis., a city ordinance gives the mayor power to have 
any picture exhibited to him before it is publicly shown, and 
he may prohibit it if he sees fit. A committee of women have 
secured from him the privilege of viewing any advertised 
film that they are suspicious of, and recommending whether 
it shall be suppressed. Wilkes Barre, Pa., depends very largely 
on appeals to the managers of the motion picture theaters. 
A committee of women make it a practice to drop in at the 
theaters two or three times a week, and let the managers 


know that they are ready to help them get business if only good — 


pictures are shown. 


Girls Organized to Help Girls 


IN NEARLY every community it is possible to organize girls” 


into groups with the two-fold purpose of keeping their minds 
and time occupied and of enabling them to be of service to 
others. The Y. W. C. A. is organizing patriotic leagues in 
many cities near camps, and these leagues give dances, hold 
club meetings, enroll girls in Red Cross classes and home 
economics clubs, and aim in many ways to appeal to the 
normal wholesome desires of young girls. ‘There is no limi- 
tation of race or creed upon the girls who may join. In some 
communities this work is being done by other organizations; 
in Massachusetts the Women’s Patriotic League Committee 
is doing it. 

In organizing such groups too much cannot be done to get 
girls to help girls. A young girl was found selling pinks on 
a street corner in an eastern city. She was fifteen years old 
and very attractive. A worker of the Patriotic League Com- 
mittee asked her why she was selling pinks, and she said she 
belonged to a “‘rosebud club” that was trying to help an insti- 
tution for the blind. The institution declared it had never 
heard of the rosebud club. Nevertheless, the girl and two 
friends had actually given themselves that name and were 
eager to be'of service in some way. They were making a 
great deal of money, having taken in over $100 on July 4. 

The worker gained the confidence of the girl and discovered 
that she and her companions had been accosted many times by 
men, some of them soldiers, who had offered the girls money 
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if they would go with them. The girls were distressed over 
this and wanted to know if there wasn’t some way in which 
they could help to prevent such occurrences. “The worker 
suggested that they and their friends form a club. So fifteen 
of them formed a protective league, which has since grown 
and now investigates conditions in the city and reports on those 
that are a source of danger to other girls. 

Another girl, in the same city, went for a stroll one evening 
in a public park. A policeman, thinking she was there for 
an immoral purpose, took her name and address and then 
insisted upon taking her home. Her parents believed that 
she had done wrong and punished her by shutting her up 
in a room by herself. ‘The girl had gone out only for amuse- 
ment. Her experience, however, gave her something to think 
about, and when a worker suggested that she form a club 
among her friends as a protection to girls, she readily accepted 
the idea and is now the leader of a group of girls in that town 
who have already done a great deal to improve conditions. 

In enforcing the law the protective officer can again be of 
assistance, though hers is only part of the responsibility. A 
community should see to it, first, that its laws for the protec- 
tion of girls are adequate. Those respecting the licensing and 
control of amusement places are important. “There should 
be an ordinance providing for the lighting of parks and streets, 
and for sufficient police protection in outlying districts. The 
method of dealing with girls and women in the courts should 
be improved, if necessary; probation officers should be attached 
to the court and a matron placed in charge of girls at the jail. 

It is also extremely important to have a house of detention 
separate from the jail for the confinement of girls be- 
low sixteen or eighteen years of age. “The age of consent, 
which is ten years in some states, should be raised to eighteen, 
and laws regarding abduction and criminal assault made 
adequate. 

When girls are found violating the law they should be 
taken into custody by either a protective or a police officer. 
Effort should be made to win the confidence of the girl, and 
if a man has committed criminal assault, or any other crime 
against her she should be induced, if possible, to tell the truth 
about him. The man should be forthwith reported to the 
proper authorities. Whether these will be the civil authori- 
ties or the military authorities at the camp will depend upon 
local conditions, and upon which is more likely to take ef- 
fective action; there is no law taking offenses of this sort 
by soldiers out of the hands of the civil authorities. 


Some Points of Law to Remember 


PROTECTIVE officers should not be content, however, merely 
to report the man. ‘They should follow the case up and see 
that justice is administered. For this reason all who are 
concerned in shielding girls from the dangers incident to the 
proximity of training camps should early establish cordial 
relations with the law-enforcing authorities. Cooperation 
with them is essential to an aggressive policy of protection. 
It is also wise to get in touch with the central authorities, 
the attorney-general of the state, the United States district at- 
torneys, and the Department of Justice at Washington. A 
good effect is often produced on officials who know that they 
are being watched. A panic has sometimes been created in 
the office of a local official by the mere knowledge that a let- 
ter from Washington has been received by some one who is 
watching him. 

There are certain things about the machinery of justice, 
the laws and the elementary rules of evidence that ought to 
be known by those who expect to have a part in law enforce- 
ment. A talk with a competent lawyer is the best way to 
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learn these. A féw general principles and facts, however, 
may be set down. 


One of these is the meaning of the white slave traffic law, called 
the Mann act. This is a federal law, and prosecution under it is, 
of course, in the hands of United States district attorneys. The law 
provides that whoever transports in interstate commerce a woman or 
girl for the purpose of prostitution, or for any other immoral 
purpose, is guilty of a felony. ‘Transportation within the meaning 
of this statute may be by railway, by steamship or by any other con- 
veyance. The United States Supreme Court has held (Caminetti 
vs. The People, 242 U. S, 470-Jan. 15, 1917) that there need be no 
commercial element involved in the immoral purpose for which the 
girl was transported. Not all prosecuting officials accept this decision 
in practice, but anyone who wants to bring a prosecution under this 
act in such a case has the distinguished authority of the United 
States Supreme Court back of him. 


Another legal fact of importance is that a man may be guilty of 
rape in the second degree without using force to accomplish his end. 
This offense is called “carnal knowledge” in some states. The pro- 
vision concerning it is the most liberal of all provisions to protect 
young girls; it protects them even against themselves. The girl may 
invite the act, she may even falsely tell her male companion that she 
is over eighteen (the age varies in different states) and may sub- 
stantiate her statement with a false birth certificate; all this makes 
no difference. The man acts at his peril, and if the girl turns out to 
be actually under eighteen he is guilty of rape within the meaning of 
the law. Rape in the first degree is, of course, an act against the 
woman’s will or an act where the woman, by reason of mental or 
physical weakness, cannot offer resistance, or where she is under the 
influence of a drug. 


Seduction is prevailing upon a woman to commit sexual intercourse 
under promise of marriage. Prosecuting officials put up the red flag 
of caution when this law is invoked, because there are so many 
elements that have to be proved and because under it so many 
women bring false charges seeking revenge. There must be a definite 
and unconditional promise of marriage, the woman must be un- 
married and of previous chaste character, and she must have relied 
upon the promise at the time of the seduction. If the promise is 
made after the act it has no value. 


Abduction is committed by anyone who “takes, harbors or uses a 
female under eighteen years of age for the purpose of prostitution, 
or, not being her husband, for the purpose of sexual intercourse, or, 
without the consent of her parents, for the purpose of marriage.” 
This crime can often be detected and punished before the girl has 
actually been injured and protective officers may well be on the 
lookout for it. 


A law that has been used in many states in recent years is the 
abatement and injunction act. This declares that any place in which 
prostitution is conducted is a nuisance and that the district attorney 
of a county or any taxpayer in the neighborhood may bring an action 
perpetually to enjoin such nuisance. It has been made a very 
effective weapon in some states and could be made a still more 
effective one. 


There are certain rules of evidence that have almost the force of 
law. One of these relates to corroboration and amounts to this: that 
no conviction in sexual crimes can be had upon the testimony of a 
woman unless this is supported by other evidence. In New York 
this is a legal requirement; it is a practical necessity everywhere 
when you appear before a magistrate or jury to ask for a conviction. 
There must be something besides the testimony of the girl to set 
against the denial of the man. This need not always be another 
witness; anything that will commend itself to a reasonable person as 
substantial corroborating testimony is usually sufficient. If the man 
and woman are found in a rooming house, for example, and the 
landlady testifies that they came as man and wife, that is usually 
enough. Another kind of corroboration is an admission from the 
accused person of the fact in issue. This need not be a conscious 
admission of guilt, but may be a fragmentary statement thrown into 
a conversation about another matter, a sentence in a letter, or a 
remark to a third person. 


In obtaining confessions of guilt it is important to remember that 
the confession must not be secured by putting the accused in fear or 
by means of threats. In such case it will not be received in evidence. 
A confession obtained by an agreement with the prosecuting officer 
that the individual will not be prosecuted cannot be used against 
him. Confessions are often easier to obtain than one imagines. 
They need not be obtained in any formal way, may be either oral 
or written and may be made to any intelligent person. 


A rule of very practical importance for persons in investigative 
work is that which permits one to “refresh” his memory on the 
witness stand. If you take the stand some months after a thing 
happened and your memory of details is not clear, the court will 
allow you to refer to your memoranda or notes jotted down at the 
time and to use these in giving your testimony. It is important, 
therefore, to make your notes with care. They should be dated and 
there should be some indication how long after your actual observa- 
tion you wrote them. 
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Nearly everyone understands that hearsay evidence is not ad- 
missible. You cannot go on the stand and say that you heard John 
Smith say that he saw the defendant act so and so. Perhaps John 
Smith would not make such a statement if he were on the witness 
stand and under oath. Hearsay evidence lacks responsibility. 


A practical suggestion of value to investigators is the disadvan- 
tage of acting too quickly. Many cases are lost through over-haste. 
This must not be interpreted to mean that one should wait until a 
crime has been committed and a girl ruined before interfering; it is 
better to lose the chance of prosecuting than to do that. But when 
the object,is the actual detection of a person in the act of violating 
the law for the purpose of prosecution and punishment you will have 
to prolong your observation until the overt acts come within the 
provisions of the law. Another point in procedure is the value of 
prompt and persistent questioning of the accused. This is a legiti- 
mate form of the third degree. Confessions are frequently obtained 
in the last few minutes of a long, hard interview. You are perfectly 
justified in staying on the job until your persistence and moral 
strength overcome the persistence and moral strength of the person 
suspected of crime. 

Many cities and counties fail to comply with a law in 
many states requiring that children under sixteen or eighteen 
years of age be held apart from the jail. If the county or city 
does not make provision for this during the war emergency, 
some volunteer committee or agency ought to do it. “The 
associations and environment of the typical jail are bad for 
young girls. A house of detention should be established for 
them, and this should receive both city and county charges. 
To rent, equip and support such a house for the first year 
usually costs about $5,000. Whenever it is possible to utilize 
some existing home as a house of detention, this should be 


done without establishing a new institution. In addition to 


_ystich a house it is advisable to have also one or more emergency 


rooms reserved in a boarding house or private home, for girls 
who have not committed crime and merely need temporary 
shelter and care. 

An illustration of the need for such rooms is afforded by 
the experience of two girls, sixteen and nineteen years old, 
who were arrested in an eastern camp city in July. These 
girls had run away from a small town in Vermont and had 
come to the camp city. in search of work. They said they 
had lost their pocketbooks, though they had probably spent 
their money, and slept two nights on the banks of Lake Cham- 
plain. A policeman arrested them on the charge of vagrancy, 
and they spent four nights in jail. What this meant to the 
future and outlook of these girls can only be imagined. They 
were guiltless of any crime and should have been provided 
for in some friendly and sympathetic way. When a visiting 
worker found them, she discovered that no one except the 
police authorities knew they were in jail. She arranged for 
them to be taken to a club for young women which agreed 
to keep them until word was received from their homes, or 
until their mothers came for them. 


Organizations That Will Help 


CERTAIN aspects of law enforcement are being handled by 
the Commission on Training Camp Activities. This com- 
mission is undertaking the suppression of vice and the sale of 
alcohol to soldiers, in accordance with sections 12 and 13 of 
the military draft law. It has a representative in the vicin- 
ity of every national army and national guard camp who 
is expected to carry on continuous investigations. The work 
of these representatives is checked by supervisors for given 
districts who also control the work in the smaller specialized 
camps. “The machinery for gathering information includes 
also the field men of the Department of Justice, the intelligence 
department of the army, the local provost guards, and the 
staffs of such organizations as the National American Social 
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Norfolk and Petersburg, Va.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Alexandria, 
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Hygiene Association, the Committee of Fourteen of New 
York, the Committee of Fifteen of Chicago, the Watch and — 
Ward Society of New England, and the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene of New York. 

The commission declares in a report just issued that “red 
light districts” have been closed in the following cities: 
Deming, N. M.; El Paso, Waco, San Antonio, Fort Worth 
and Houston, Texas; Hattiesburg, Miss.; Spartanburg, S. C.; 


La.; Savannah, Ga.; Charleston, Columbia and Greenville, 
S. C.; Douglas, Ariz.; Louisville, Ky.; and Montgomery, 
Ala. New Orleans passed an ordinance which was expected 
to wipe out its district November 15. A number of cities 
in which no districts were formally tolerated have, at the in- 
stance of the commission, abolished their open houses of 
prostitution. 

In addition, the laws against vice have been strengthened in 
many cities at the suggestion of the commission’s representa- 
tives, and the machinery for the enforcement of those laws has 
been geared up to a higher notch of efficiency. In California 
and Arkansas, State Military Welfare Commissions have 
been appointed by the governors, and executive secretaries have 
been appointed to carry on the work of vice repression. 


Five Points for a Community Program 


THE program for each community may be recapitulated 
thus: 


1. The creation of a girls’ protective bureau with a director and 
women protective officers with police power under her. The salary 
of the director should be from $1,500 to $1,800, of the officers $1,200. 
If the city will not pay these salaries some volunteer organization 
should. Volunteer patrols should be appointed in addition to the 
officers. The bureau should do the following kinds of work: 

a. Scouting and patrol work. 

b. Supervision of amusement places. 
c. Personal work with girls. 

d. Aid in law enforcement. 


2: The securing of a house of detention for girls separate from 
the jail, and, in some places, of another place where girls not . 
suspected of crime can be sheltered temporarily. 


3. The appointment of a woman probation officer to learn the truth 
about and befriend girls arrested and brought to the courts. 


4. The securing of improved laws, ordinances and regulations for 
the protection of girls. 


5. Promoting educational work through lectures in churches, public 
schools, parents’ associations, etc., and the stimulating of group and 
club work for girls. 


In most cities it is recommended also that a sub-committee on 
protection of girls be appointed by the local committee on camp 
activities; in some cities it will be found advisable for a committee 
or board to be appointed by the mayor to help in creating the pro- 
tective bureau, in establishing a house of detention and in securing 
the appointment of a probation officer. This committee could seek 
also to carry on the above program and to secure additional 


facilities. 

In addition to aiding in working out this program, the Com- 
mittee on Protection of Girls is planning to carry on a wide 
educational propaganda by means of printed leaflets, lectures 
to mothers, conferences with camp officials, collection of 
data regarding character and extent of delinquency among 
girls in camp cities, and lectures to men whose cooperation 
is sought. The committee is training women to be protec- 
tive officers and has sent a number of experienced workers 
to camp cities to fill positions; it expects to send more. Its 
aim is not alone to fill an emergency need, but to promote 
the intelligent handling of girls by every agency coming into 
contact with them, in the hope that this policy may be in- 


corporated into the thinking and permanent practice of every 
community. 


ITAT nearly all the pictures shown at an exhibition are sold may seem a rare oc- 

currence, even rarer if they are all sold to artists who know “what's what.” When 
all the works thus sold are by children between seven and thirteen years of age, we are 
amazed ; and when we learn that all these children are Negro, we gape. These, however, 
are the facts concerning a show- of some thirty pictures now on view at the Coady Gal- 
lery, in Fifth avenue, New York, in aid of Negro war relief. “The Party,’ by P. W. 
Henderson (age 13), above reproduced by the courtesy of the owner, A. B. Davies, is 
one of them. Color values, plasticity, design—all the qualities admired in pictorial art 
are present. Robert J. Coady likes to play with children. When they are tired of 
games or restless, he places in theiy hands the materials for artistic self-expression, en- 
tirely eliminating his own individuality and not even suggesting how crayons or brushes 
are best handled. In spite of this—or perhaps because their art work never ceases to 
be play—the technical mastery acquired by many of these children is remarkable. In 
Mr. Coady’s experience, Negro children are more poetic than white children. If en- 
couraged freely to develop their gifts, they are likely to make vital contributions to 


western culture. 


No. 1 is a tile mosaic made in 
the Trade School of the Hospi- 
tal of Hope for Crippled Men, 
founded by Dr. C. H. Jaeger, 
471 Park Ave., New York City. 
The school ceased to exist two 
years ago. 


Nos. 3, 4, 10, 12 and 13 were 
made in the same school. 


No. 2 was made by a blind 
worker in the New York Asso- 
ciaiton for the Blind, 111 E. 59th 
St., New York City. 
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No. 6 is a hand-woven curtain 
made in the workshops of the Massa- 
chusetts Commission for the Blind, 
3 Park St., Boston. No. 11 is a 
rug from the same source, and Nos. 
5 and 9 are examples of home work 
made under the Commission’s aus- 
pices. 


Nos. 7 and 8 are from the East 
Side Crippled Children’s Free School, 
157 Henry St.. New York City. 
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Where Barrow Street and Bleecker Meet 
By Anne O’Hagan Shinn 


AVE you a maiden aunt of the new school? She 
is not the pale pathetic figure of the old-fashioned 
romance, gratefully gathering up crumbs of af- 
fection from the family table. She views life 

through eyes bright with a sophisticated twinkle, not dimmed 
by renunciatory tears. Her words are flavored with a due pro- 
portion of salt and spice, and seldom recall that ancient, 
maiden-auntly favorite in ingredients, saccharine. But she is 
a maiden aunt. ‘That is, a large connection of nieces and 
nephews know that they can depend upon her at a pinch. 
They are also aware, without further investigation, that many 
of their activities she would disapprove if she could bring her- 
self to take them seriously ; they know—and uneasily they try 
to force a contempt for her point of view—that she has not 
embraced all the very latest theories of art, literature, industry 
and personal and social conduct—at any rate she has not em- 
braced them for the reason that has frequently seemed so all- 
sufficing to her young relatives—because they are the latest. 
They know that she would no more cast overboard a service- 
able set of conventions merely because someone had dubbed 
them “Victorian” than she would wear a hobble skirt merely 
because a convention of ladies’ tailors had said the hobble was 
the “dernier cri in nobby ladies’ wear.’ Yet, despite her 
critical twinkle and her annoying habit of being frequently 
right in her nice rejection of the latest novelty, she is an old- 
fashionedly helpful soul, the modern maiden aunt. She will 
lend her house for a dance and she will dig into her purse now 
and then to help tide over the financial difficulty with which 
the more immediate family has no practical sympathy. She 
will sit up with the sick more efficiently than her predecessor 
of the meek-banded hair, and she will manage to find the 
money for Nellie’s course at the art school and Ned’s new 
uniform. 

And sometimes she goes forth to a great costumer and orders 
her a new frock. And behold—the most impressive, the most 
magnificent, person in the whole family group at the next 
gathering of the clan is the maiden aunt in her midnight blue 
velvet, with the diamonds that were great-grandmother’s glit- 
tering in her hair. 

Just at this moment, Greenwich House, lovely and stately 
in a new garment of Chester Aldrich’s designing, seems to some 
of its old friends the impressive, mature, sophisticated maiden 
aunt of the antic set of Greenwich Village youngsters who 
surround her, experimenting with life, experimenting with 
freedom, pluming themselves mightily on being, as the ad- 
vertisers put it, “different.” The beautiful new house on 
Barrow street next Bleecker, might have been there when Bar- 
row street was young and Bleecker street was fashionable, so 
perfectly does its chaste Georgian facade recall the dignity 
and hospitality of the older day. Its decorations, to be sure, 
might startle a resurrected Greenwich Village merchant of 
the elder time. The peacocks and bunnies, the gold “green” 
peppers, the monkeys and the elephants with which Messrs. 
Tack, Crisp and Savage have decorated the wall spaces of Mr. 
Aldrich are the Maiden Aunt’s twinkling announcement to 
the studios which hem her in on every side that she, too, 
knows who is who and what is what in the decorative art field 
of 1917—or ’18 or ’19, perhaps—though she does proudly 
inhabit a house whose dwellers might, it seems, have listened 
to the town crier proclaiming the surrender of Cornwallis, 


instead of the “‘yuxtry” announcing the triumph of woman 
suffrage. And there is no doubt that the medallions of Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney, which are to decorate the front of the 
building, will achieve the same note of modernity. 

In the new, beautiful dwelling with its sophisticated touches 
of ornamentation, there will be certain activities which the 
shabby old houses on Jones street, around the corner, did not 
know. Not merely more theatricals—for now there is a stage 
and an adequate assembly room; not merely more gymnastic 
work, for now there is a magnificent gymnasium; not merely 
this or that old activity on an improved scale, but new ac- 
tivities which the new times have inaugurated. ‘There will 
be a Red Cross workroom, there will be a war information 
service bureau, there will be more Liberty Loan meetings, there 
will be classes for the further Americanization of some of the 
new citizens created on the sixth of November and the civic 
instruction of others. For that matter, however, Green- 
wich House, like every other settlement, is a constant, living 
effort toward the Americanization of foreign-born settlers in 
the only way in which Americanization can be genuinely ac- 
complished—daily intercourse and daily—and mutual !—as- 
similation of ideas and habits. 
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THE CIVIC CLUB 


The men and women of the club, organized about a year ago 

“to facilitate the consideration of social problems and the for- 

mation of groups for civic activities,” have moved into a hos- 
pitable old house in West Twelfth street. 
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IN SHERIDAN SQUARE 
The quaint center of Greenwich Village, with Greenwich House around the corner at the left, the Village 


Theater at the right. 


Old houses like these may be found in almost every neighboring street, fallen upon 


less prosperous days since they were the homes of Hamilton and Burr, Tom Paine and Edgar Allan Poe. 


This mutuality in exchange of ideas, customs and benefits 
is one of the tenets upon which this settlement was founded. 
Before the historic day, sixteen years ago, when the moving 
van arrived in Jones street with the Simkhovitch baby, nurse 
and baby carriage aboard, that article of faith and action had 
been formulated. It was to be a cooperative settlement which 
was to be established, and its cooperators were to be the people 
of the neighborhood, the residents of the house and the “up- 
towners’ who happened to be interested in the movement. 
The neighborhood was not to be regarded as a defenseless 
piece of dough to be kneaded into the shape decreed by the 
taste of the residents and a distant board of managers. ‘The 
cooperation of the three contributors was essential to the plan, 
and this sane, democratic method has been followed through- 
out the history of Greenwich House. It is a system which, 
if not absolutely unique in the movement, is at least rare 
enough to justify mention. 

The method on which the house is run is also democratic. 
It is, so far as its residents are concerned, a cooperative club. 
The house expenses do not form part of the budget of the 
association. “The residents hire their housekeeper, their serv- 
ants and pay for their provisioning on a pro rata basis. 

What has it meant to the neighborhood in all these years, 
during which it has gradually expanded from its single old 
house on Jones into two or three, and finally into this new 
home? What has it given the Village and what has it received 
from the Village? 

Well, it was instrumental in forming the Greenwich Vil- 


lage Improvement Society in 1902, one of the earliest, if not 
the very first, of all the neighborhood improvement societies 
which have since dotted the city. It was that organization 
which, four or five years ago, conceived the Greenwich Village 
Old Home Week, one of the most successful efforts ever made 
to give a certain continuity to a shifting city neighborhood. 
Greenwich Villagers from uptown and out of town flocked to 
it; they exchanged reminiscences about old P. S. 45. They 
gave the newcomers in the region a sense of a fine, old, his- 
torical background. In this, as in everything else that has 
happened in Greenwich Village for sixteen years, the settle- 
ment and Mrs. Simkhovitch were foremost. 

Yes, in everything. Even in all that has happened in that 
Greenwich Village which alone engages the attention of the 
Sunday papers, and which the older and staider residents of 
the section haughtily regard as the mere froth upon the milk 
pail—the Greenwich Village of the studios and the tea rooms, 
the gift shops and the home-grown drama, the experimentation 
in art and in life, in coiffures and in balls—artistic Greenwich 
Village. For it was George Ford, the architect, the expert 
in city planning, now engaged in reconstruction work in 
France, who saw, years ago, in his period of residence at the 
settlement, the possibilities of the region as a residence section. 
It was at a time when people were prophesying that residential 
life had finally passed the Village by, and that slums and 
warehouses were to be its portion forever more. Mr. Ford 
did not believe that, and when he was engaged with the City 
Zoning Commission he helped to make good in practice his 
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belief in Greenwich Village’s residential possibilities. After 
which came the artists, and the little ‘“Bohemian” publica- 
tions, and—yes!—the “Latin Quartier’ barbers and boot- 
blacks. 

Then, too, overflow population from the settlement was 
among the first of the “‘intellectuals” to seek shelter in the old 
houses on the old streets now perkily remodeled. On Sheri- 
dan Square, where now, nightly, a line of motors waits before 
Polly’s or The Blue Jay or whatever it may be, is an old house 
in which Walter E. Clark and half a dozen others, “outside” 
workers at the settlement, used to live. He was-one of the 
most popular of the boys’ club leaders, and his young charges 
of former days have always followed his career at City College 
with interest, and take a sort of personal pride in his recent 
appointment to the presidency of the University of Nevada. 
His wife, who was Effie Abrams, was, while*she lived at the 
settlement, the first school-home visitor in the city. Green- 
wich House, from its inception, has always kept in the closest 
relation to the schools of the neighborhood. It was during 
the Old Home Week celebration, already referred to, that 
a public school building was used for the first time for a public 
dinner. That was in the days when the public school buildings 
were held as something sacrosanct in out-of-school hours, and 
were kept closed and shrouded in gloom. When one considers 
their all-year-long and their all-day-and-evening-long activity 
now, one is inclined to think that Greenwich House never did 
anything more valuable than helping to change that point of 
view. 

If a tablet were to be erected to commemorate the service 
of Mary Simkhovitch and the settlement to the neighborhood, 
it might appropriately be placed in Hudson Park. It was City 
Councilman Walker who is affectionately known as the 
“father” of that breathing space of light and air and beauty 
down in the crowded lower West Side. But it is very largely 
due to Mrs. Simkhovitch’s zeal and energy that, grouped 
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about the park there are, in addition to the public school, 
public baths and a branch public library, all of them delightful 
to the eye. It is a lovely civic center and an object lesson in 
the desirability and usefulness of such centers. And that on 
the roof of the public school erected here there is provision 
for open-air classes for backward and anaemic children is 
largely due to the settlement’s efforts. Hudson Park has been, 
too, the scene of several of the charming pageants with which 
Greenwich House marks the Spring and induces in its young 
clientele the spirit of cooperation in play. 

So it goes on. One cannot enumerate all its activities, past, 
present and to come—the work inaugurated by Dr. Hans 
Zinser and Nana O’Loan in combatting infant mortality; the 
work of the music school in promoting a musical appreciation 
in the neighborhood, the work of the new neighborhood art 
school to promote, through its,classes in pottery, weaving and 
design, an art feeling; its investigation into the condition of 
the West Side rookeries which has led to so many of them 
being converted into Greenwich Village «inns, studios and 
coffee houses; the multitudinous clubs and classes. It would 
be impossible to enumerate all of its graduates who are now 
serving other communities on the lines learned here. All that 
can be said, briefly, is this—that it is no institution standing 
apart from the current of life in the region it serves. It is a 
part of Greenwich Village—the Greenwich Village of the 
bizarre art and the bizarre festivities as well as of the Green- 
wich Village of the quiet, respectable, nice old houses and 
quiet, respectable, nice, old-fashioned workpeople and trades- 
people, and the Greenwich Village of the tenement quarters 
and evil smells and tuberculosis records and all the familiar 
litany of the very poor. It has worked for them all, it has 
worked with them all. In the new house, where its activities 
—and its needs!—will be so much more than formerly, it 
will continue on its old principle of cooperation with all the 
neighbors. 


Problems of Social Relief in Russia 
By C.-E. A. Winslow 


PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC HEALTH, YALE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, MEMBER OF AMERICAN RED CROSS 
MISSION TO RUSSIA 


MMEDIATELY after the creation of the War Coun- 
cil of the American Red Cross, plans were made for the 
organization of relief work for our allies through the 
medium of special missions to France, Russia, Rumania 

and Italy. The Russian mission was the second of these 
missions to be formed and left at the end of June with a per- 
sonnel of twenty-nine and $100,000 worth of medical and 
surgical supplies. The chairman of the mission was Dr. Frank 
Billings, of Chicago, and it included in its membership such 
technical experts and sociologists as Dr. W. S. Thayer, of 
Johns Hopkins; Raymond Robins, of Chicago; Prof. H. C. 
Sherman, of Columbia, and Prof. G. C. Whipple, of Harvard, 
as well as a group of business men and executives headed by 
W. B. Thompson, of New York city. 

We found much that was encouraging in Russia, much 
that may keep one hopeful and confident even in these dark 
days of early November ; and among the signs of promise none 


were more notable than the organized work of social relief 


and social reconstruction that goes quietly on despite cabinet 
crises and political unrest. 
In the field of military affairs we found four great relief 


organizations at work, the Sanitary Department of the army, 
the Russian Red Cross, the All-Russian Union of Zemstvos 
and the All-Russian Union of Towns. The achievements of 
the last two are particularly significant because it was these 
organizations, representing the best of liberal Russia, which 
before the revolution stepped into the breach and furnished 
the army not only with medical care but with the food and 
clothing which an incompetent bureaucracy was unable to 
provide. 

We' visited the factories and storehouses of these organiza- 
tions in Petrograd and Moscow, and members of the mission 
studied their work all along the line to the front. “They were 
operating on a tremendous scale and on the whole with high 
efficiency. ‘The factory of the Sanitary Department of the 
army at Petrograd, besides the manufacture of an imposing 
list of drugs and instruments for the military hospitals, turned 
out 20,000 first-aid packets a day. I have seen few things 
more impressive than the meeting which I attended of the 
Central Evacuation Committee of Moscow. In a large high 
“studded palace room finished in dark wood (said to be the 
scene of the wedding in War and Peace), this committee 
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meets every afternoon at six and with reports of train move- 
ments and hospital facilities for the whole of Russia plans the 
evacuation of the wounded from back of the line to the places 
where they can best be ultimately cared for. This one com- 
mittee at Moscow has handled 2,700,000 sick and wounded 
1en since the beginning of the war, and 1,300,000 more have 
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what articles were most needed and how they could best be 
distributed. 

The relief of distress among the civilian population f 
another very important branch of the work of our mission. 
Three years of war, followed by the social and economic dis- 
organization incident to the revolution, have naturally pro- 
duced their effect upon transportation and industrial life. 
Wages are very high, and in spite of mounting prices we saw 
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few evidences of general destitution; but food and certain 
articles of clothing will be urgently needed during the coming 


Russia has on the whole about enough food for her 
though no enormous surplus such as has been imagined 
by certain writers). This is poorly distributed, however, and 
much grain is being hoarded by peasants who have more money 
than they care to spend at present high prices and will not 
sell grain at the relatively low price which has been unwisely 
fixed by law. 

Curiously enough, the abolition of the sale of vodka has 
contributed to this end by cutting off one important source 
of peasant expenditure and making him still more prosperous 
and independent. In spite of this fact, however, Russia 
a compelling example of the value of the elimination of strong 
drink. It would have been absolutely impossible for the first 
six months of the revolution to pass with such order and self- 
control if vodka had been within reach. 
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Local food shortages, then, are certain to be felt—are al- 
ready being felt in Moghiliev, Smolensk, and other centers; 
while there will certainly be serious distress in Petrograd and ~ 
Moscow during the coming winter. Meat, bread, sugar, milk, 
eggs and groats were all on card in Petrograd during August. — 
Sugar it was almost impossible to purchase. The gravest de 
ficiency was, however, in the milk supply. Petrograd in peace 
times had only one-ninth of a quart of milk per capita (one- 
third of an adequate allowance), and war conditions and dis- 
affection in the Baltic provinces and Finland have cut the 
supply to one-thirtieth of a quart per capita. The sale of what 
milk was to be had was limited last summer to ‘children under 
three years of age. 

In connection with this problem we worked primarily with 
the Ministry of Social Help, which is to exercise supervision 
over all social agencies throughout Russia. This work was 
under the guidance of an able and broad-minded minister, M. 
Efremof, who was aided by Deputy Minister Golubkof and 
two exceedingly able women, Mme. Polonsova and Miss Og- 
ranovitch. The women of Russia are magnificent and will 
save her if the men should fail. Miss Ogranovitch was a 
delicate high-strung woman who had spent a good deal of her 
time at Nice and Menton before the revolution. She is now 
working literally twenty hours a day, in the Ministry of Social 
Help, as president of the district duma in the Narvsky factory 
district of Petrograd, as a member of the central city duma, 
and as a visitor to a hundred children under the care of the 
juvenile court. 


NDER the auspices of this Ministry of Social Help, the 
first All-Russian Congress of Child Welfare was held 
while we were in Petrograd, and we were invited to discuss 
problems of child relief in war time. The program of this con- 
gress was a most ambitious one, covering parks, playgrounds, 
recreation centers, kindergartens, industrial education and 
every topic that could be discussed in such a gathering here. 
The question of education is perhaps Russia’s largest ulti- 
mate problem and has been attacked with vigor in the Ministry 
of Education. Here there has been worked out a compre- 
hensive plan for universal compulsory education to be reached 
by successive stages in periods of five years, while the Countess 
Panine, another of Russia’s brilliant and devoted women, is 
developing methods of extension work for the present adult 
population. 
The members of the congress of child welfare—and particu- 
larly the members of the Ministry of Social Help—were 
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BREADLINE IN MOSCOW 


naturally most vitally interested in the more immediate prob- 
lems of relieving destitution during the coming winter. It is 
estimated that there will be more than 100,000 children need- 
ing relief in Petrograd during the coming winter and at least 
5,000 totally destitute. The ministry believes that the care 
of children of school age is its most immediate emergency task. 
This it proposes to accomplish by the establishment of fourteen 
district feeding points and open-door night refuges where 
food, clothing, educational and recreational facilities may be 
furnished to children between 4 and 17 years of age. “These 
stations are to be managed by the district dumas under the 
general direction of the ministry with a large central commit- 
tee and a small executive committee representing the district 
and central dumas and the ministry in charge. 


HAD the privilege of visiting the first of these new feeding 
I points in the Vyborg district. It was an imposing. institu- 
tion with a whole group of expensively equipped buildings 
which had been erected by a philanthropic noblewoman under 
the old regime and never really put to any use. There were 
30 children at the time in an institution which could house 
500 and feed several thousand. Russia is full of these unde- 
veloped concepts of freakish aristocracy which democracy will 
-know how to utilize to some purpose. 

The officials of the Ministry of Social Help invited us to 
sit with their committees on this work and displayed a touching 
eagerness to avail themselves of American experience and 
American organizing ability. The All-Russian Congress of 
Child Welfare cabled to Washington a resolution of grati- 
tude which closed with the sentence: ‘“The people of Russia 
especially appreciate the possibility of a cooperation of our 
young democracy with free America, not only in a struggle 
for existence during this period of war, but also in the actual 
reconstruction of the new life of the future.” 

In a speech of welcome, one of the delegates said in English: 

We incline to the faith that after having quite successfully resolved 
the immediate problems of your philanthropic mission, you will not 
stop. Our democracy is yet a child, a healthy one, being born in not 
guite regular conditions, but still healthy, but still a child. She needs 
assistance and help from her elder sister, the great democracy of 
America and will meet it thankfully. We are antagonistic within 
our country to philanthropic principles of social protection and aid, 


but we are not at all against international philanthropy. So we hope 
to see you among us for a longer time, and to see you often again. 


The American Red Cross has planned to do its utmost to 
respond to this appeal. Raymond Robins, of Chicago, one of 
the members of our mission who remained in Petrograd, will 
represent America in cooperating with the Ministry of Social 
Help, and already a first instalment of a million pounds of 
condensed milk has started for Russia to help to feed the chil- 
dren of Petrograd. 


The Ministry of Social Help is undoubtedly wise in de- 
ciding to devote first attention to the specially acute problem 
of children of school age. The problem of mortality among 
infants is, however, a very grave one and must ultimately 
receive the earnest attention of Russian social workers. One 
quarter of all the babies born die before reaching the first year 
of life (as against less than one-tenth in New York city). 
It is not the lack of breast feeding which is at fault, for breast 
feeding is general, but. the giving with breast milk of other 
harmful foods and in general maternal ignorance and the inter- 
ference with effective maternal care by agricultural and indus- 
trial employment of women. ‘The remedy everywhere must, 
of course, be education through the medium of the baby 
clinic; and both Moscow and Petrograd have initiated admir- 
able efforts along these lines. I have never seen anything finer 
than the infant welfare station at the Morosoy Hospital in 
Moscow; and Petrograd has an excellent museum of infant 
welfare and a chain of well-organized baby clinics in which 
the moving spirit is Dr. S. Popova. The work must, however, 
be multiplied enormously when Russia can catch her breath 
and initiate constructive social work on a large scale. 

When that day comes, the remarkable strides that have been 
taken toward the socialization of medicine will greatly facili- 
tate the work of public health education along this and other 
lines. More than half the births in Petrograd occur in ma- 
ternity hospitals, and the wonderful growth of zemstvo medi- 
cine in the rural districts has firmly established the principle 
that medical aid is not a charity but a regular and necessary 
function of the state. 


OSCOW province, for instance, supports through its 
M zemstvos about one hundred hospitals, one for every 
10,000 to 15,000 inhabitants. Each hospital has from twenty to 
sixty beds and an average personnel of two doctors, four medi- 
cal assistants (Feldschers) and four nurses. Attached to each 
hospital is a dispensary, and all medicines, as well as medical 
care, are free. 

It is such things as these which make one believe that Russia 
has the organizing ability and the social spirit to conquer her 
foes within and without and emerge as the greatest free people 
the world has ever known. As an American, I am proud of 
the faith and confidence in Russia which America is displaying 
in these dark days of early November. I believe that faith and 
confidence will be justified, and that the real Russia will 
emerge from the present crisis stronger than before and more 
than ever determined to win the war and overthrow the Ger- 
man despotism whose existence is incompatible with the true 
hopes of liberalism and democracy in Petrograd as throughout 
the world. 


Teaching Respect for Authority 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HE punishment of nine teachers in De Witt Clinton 

High School, New York city, for acts smacking 

of an insufficiently robust loyalty to the United 

States, has become more than a matter of sedition 
in the public schools. It is not explicable as only an adven- 
ture in discipline’ It goes deeper than either of these. On 
the one hand, it is the expression of a particular concept of 
education, and on the other it is a manifestation of the insistent 
demand by teachers for more participation in administrative 
and. educational policies. 

Three teachers were deemed dangerous enough to be sus- 
pended without pay. Six others were transferred. The 
charges against the three, not yet tried, are reasonably specific. 
One is accused of not considering it his duty to develop in 
his pupils ‘instinctive respect for the president of the United 
States as such, the governor of New York as such, and other 
federal, state and municipal officers as such.” He is accused 
also of having permitted a student to read aloud in class a let- 
ter violently criticising President Wilson, and for failing to 
make such comments on the letter as would open the pupil’s 
eyes to its disloyalty. 

Another teacher is accused of believing that patriotism 
should not be discussed in school, that soldiers in uniform 
should not be permitted té address students and that the 
Board of Education has no right to put military training into 
the schools. He is further accused of having written and 
placed on sale in the school store a bibliography referring to 
works unfit for children to read. 

The third is charged with deeming it proper to maintain 
an attitude of neutrality in class discussions on (1) the “rela- 
tive merits of anarchism as compared with the-present govern- 
ment of the United States” and (2) the duty of every one to 
support the government in all measures taken by it to insure 
the proper conduct of the war. 

These charges are set for trial December 3. They will be 
heard by the Committee on High Schools and Training Schools 
of the Board of Education and the teachers will be repre- 
sented by counsel. Doubtless some of the charges suggest un- 
fitness for teaching; whether any of them imply. actual dis- 
loyalty is not so clear. The teachers themselves protest that 
they are “100 per cent loyal” and that their conduct is merely 
the outgrowth of a belief in perfect freedom of discussion. 
The charges assume secondary importance, however, in the 
light of the educational policy that is responsible for bringing 
them. 

The charges grew out of a series of questions asked De Witt 
Clinton High School teachers by John L. Tildsley, associate 
superintendent of schools. Only the principal, Mr. Tildsley 
and the teacher examined were present, except for part of one 
man’s examination, when a stenographer was also present. 

Naturally reports vary of what took place. In going over 
with the writer afterwards some of the questions that he had 
been alleged to ask, Mr. Tildsley not only admitted having 
asked certain questions but gave the answers that he him- 
self regarded as bound to be given by anyone whose views on 
education were sound. ‘Thus, it was clear that he believed 
“ves” to be the only proper answer to this question: “Would 
it not be wise to cultivate in our schools some of the virtues 
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cultivated in German schools, viz., love for and spirit of obe- 
dience to one’s parents, love for the fatherland and a willing- 
ness to make sacrifices for it, a spirit of obedience to law,” etc. 
Some of the other questions that Mr. Tildsley admitted 
that he asked were these: 
Should not children leave the high school with the idea that what- 


ever institutions have survived the test of time are more probably 
right than those that have not? 


What would you do if a boy called President Wilson a murderer? 

Does the critical attitude in children need encouragement? 

What would you do in order to curb the individualistic tendencies 
of our boys—Russian Jews? 

Do you believe that the Liberty Bond question is still open for 
discussion? 


These are the mildest among the questions which the teach- 
ers say that Mr. Tildsley asked. But it is not necessary to 
rely on his questions to learn Mr. Tildsley’s views on educa- 
tional policy. “The following sentences were taken by the 
writer substantially at his dictation: 


I believe that public school teachers are state servants. They have 
obligations to the state higher than those of ordinary citizens. They 
must discharge these obligations actively, not passively. Teachers 
are in a position analogous to that of the army and the police force; 
it is their business to support organized institutions, not to oppose 
them. 


A lot of these teachers at De Witt Clinton High School believe 
that by giving absolute freedom of discussion to children you en- 
able them to reach proper conclusions. I differ with them abso- 
lutely on that point. 


These were generalizations, so Mr. Tildsley became specific: 


When the government has once authorized the issuance of Liberty 
Bonds, the wisdom of that course is no longer open to question. It 
may be discussed until Congress has acted, not after. If the ques- 
tion of a second issue comes up, it is again open to discussion until 
settled. Issues are temporarily closed to discussion while govern- 
mental policies are being carried out. 

Mr. Tildsley’s views have further practical implications 
than this, however. An interview in the New York Tribune, 
which he admitted accurately expressed his opinions, quoted 
him as saying: 

In the De Witt Clinton, Stuyvesant and Boys’ High Schools, where 
the pupils are largely foreign born or of foreign-born parents, it 
cannot be denied that Socialistic views are in the ascendency. This 
tends to create antagonism to the government. The attitude of some 
of the teachers is to blame, because, being themselves pacifists, inter- 


nationalists or even Socialists, they only mildly rebuke pupils who 
express unpatriotic sentiments. 


We intend this week, if possible, thoroughly to stamp out this 
evil. Every teacher who does not come up to the proper standard of 
patriotism will be severely dealt with. 

This makes of socialism not a political philosophy or even 
a party program, but a species of criminal disposition. Mr. 
Tildsley is apparently unaware that many Socialists have come 
out strongly for the part played by this government in the war. 

A New York daily has remarked that Mr. Tildsley’s place 
is in Berlin, but it is not necessary to go so far afield. His 
methods are the methods of autocratic industrialism made 
familiar by Colorado, West Virginia and Lawrence, Mass. 

These are some of the fruits of the concept of education 
that has been allowed to prevail in this case. Next week the 
SuRVEY will discuss what seems to be the other main aspect of 
the affair, namely, the rising demand that teachers have more 
voice in saying what is best for children in the public schools. 


WAR FINANCE AND THE 
COST OF LIVING 


N several occasions attention has 

been drawn in the SuRVEY to the 
fact, as yet frequently ignored by writ- 
ers and speakers on the high cost of liv- 
ing, that the rapid rise in prices since 
1914 has not, primarily, been due to 
shortage of food and other raw materials 
—though this has played its part—but to 
the inflation of currency which has de- 
pressed the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. This fact was brought out by sev- 
eral speakers at a conference on War 
Finance, held on November 2-3, by the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science. “The subject was more es- 
pecially dealt with by Carl Snyder, of 
New York. He said: 


The war has already added to the stock 
of this country a billion of new gold, which 
has resulted in a credit expansion of nearly 
50 per cent and a rise in general prices of 
nearly 100 per cent. This means that the 
war will cost us, as it is costing England and 
other nations, roughly, twice what it would 
have cost if there had been no such inflation. 
If we go on expanding bank credits at the 
same rapid rate, the cost of living and of 
the war will be doubled again. 


It is impossible here to reproduce 
the close argument by which this speaker 
arrived at his conclusions—which will 
be found in the proceedings of the con- 
ference, to be published in January. The 
practical question, to him, seemed 
whether the immense cost of the war— 
a burden of debt which may reach a total 
of fifty or sixty billions, or more, if the 
war lasts three years longer—is to be 
met by genuine saving or by some form 
of inflation. ‘The problem, as he sees 
it, is one of expediency. He adds: 


It seems to matter little that all this [the 
rolling up of five billions of loan subscrip- 
tions, half of which are merely bank loans] 
may add two or three billions to the already 
outrageously swollen credit currency, and 
that the millions of poor people and small 
investors and life insurance holders who 
cannot expand their incomes in any adequate 
way must pay the piper. These are the 
millions who rarely have any voice in na- 
tional affairs, and all the more so because 
they are for the most part un-understanding 


and dumb. To them matters of finance and 
economics are a _ seven-sealed book; and 
there seems no one save the most ignorant 
and demagogic of politicians to give heed 
to their wrongs. 


That the borrowing of money from 
the banks to buy bonds and the borrow- 
ing upon bonds as collateral and the pur- 
chase of bonds by the banks is certain to 
cause inflation, and that this inflation, 
by causing a rapid rise in prices, must 
seriously injure nearly all wage-earners, 
salaried employes and receivers of rela- 
tively fixed incomes while benefiting 
those who pay those wages and _ in- 
comes—and especially those who have 
large quantities of commodities to sell— 
was the burden also of an address by 
Prof. Roy G. Blakey, of the University 
of Minnesota. He laid particular stress 
upon the necessity of economizing now 
and paying large taxes from current in- 
comes rather than rely upon a policy of 
future sacrifices to pay for present huge 
loans: 


The government cannot by any financial 
hocus-pocus get twenty billions worth of 
commodities and services unless we give up 
that amount and live on the remainder. 
ee It is possible to carry on a huge 
undertaking like war only by diverting a 
large part of our energies from the usual 
channels. Laboring under the delu- 
sion that this burden may be shifted in large 
part to the future, very few of us have be- 
gun to economize to the extent of two-fifths 
of our income, which is the average amount 
that must be saved to carry out present plans. 


The necessity for higher taxation was 
foreshadowed also by Prof. F. W. Taus- 
sig, chairman of the Tariff Commission, 
and by Frank A. Vanderlip, chairman of 
the War Savings Committee. Alexander 
D. Noyes, financial editor of the New 
York Evening Post, professed himself 
an unbeliever in the theory that govern- 
ment loans, except where they have been 
deliberately used as a basis for currency 
inflation, have been a cause for the rise 
in prices. But even he admitted that a 
very much heavier taxation, decreasing 
the purchasing power of those upon 
whom it fell, would unquestionably in- 
hibit the rise in prices. 


A NEW PEACE OFFER FROM 
RUSSIA 


‘67 HEREWITH have the honor to 

inform you, Mr. Ambassador”’— 
thus, in the formal style of diplomacy, 
Leon Trotzky, Russian national com- 
missioner for foreign affairs, addresses 
governments that refuse to recognize 
him or the People’s Commissaries for 
War, of whom he is one, and who claim 
to speak for the Russian people and goy- 
ernment. Ambassador Francis and his 
colleagues of the allied embassies on No- 
vember 22 were in the uncomfortable 
position of having to transmit to their 
governments a communication from 
Trotzky which it was impossible for 
them to acknowledge formally, but which 
contained news of the greatest impor- 
tance. In it, Trotzky proposes an ar- 
mistice on all fronts. 

The governments of all the belligerent 
nations (and these nations apart from 
their governments also) are invited to 
consider as a formal offer of an imme- 
diate general armistice the declaration in 
favor of such an armistice and of a dem- 
ocratic peace on the basis of no annex- 
ations or indemnities and the self-deter- 
mination of nations recently approved by 
the All-Russian Congress of Soldiers’ 
and Workmen’s Delegates. 

Publication of this message is accom- 
panied by renewed verbal assurances on 
the part of the commissaries that they 
are entirely opposed to the idea of a 
separate peace between Russia and Ger- 
many. ‘The fact, however, that an emi- 
nent general has been dispatched by Ger- 
many to Petrograd, whereas no new of- 
fer of peace or armistice has been made 
by her to the western allies, would seem 
to indicate that the central powers hope 
for a separate peace and will go far to 
bring it about. 

To what extent the Russian people, 
especially the peasants, soldiers and in- 
dustrial workers (here named in the 
order of their numerical and political im- 
portance) really support the self-elected 
commissaries it is impossible to say. 
Those Americans who have recently re- 
turned from Russia seem to agree on this 
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point: that the common people, now 
that the monarchy has fallen, fail to see 
what further use the nation can have for 
a large military establishment and for 
war. While the commercial and intel- 
lectual classes understand the danger of 
German supremacy, the people—as 
everywhere and always in history—mere- 
ly desire to go back to their daily work 
and life. 


BAZARING FOR WAR- RELIEF 
FUNDS 


HE scandal over the Army and 

Navy Bazar in New York has made 
a practical issue of the proposal, made 
long ago and often repeated; that all 
agencies which appeal to the public for 
funds shall be required to incorporate, 
to file audited financial statements with 
some public body, such as the State 
Board of Charities, and be subject to 
oversight by that body. Something of 
the kind seems especially to be needed in 
New York, for here center most of the 
national and international funds as well 
as the city’s own great charities. Yet 
there is no official oversight like that 
of the Municipal Charities Commission 
of Los Angeles and other cities, nor of 
the kind furnished by charities endorse- 
ment committees of chambers of com- 
merce or other quasi-public bodies. 

A proposal for official oversight would 
have been pressed for enactment by the 
last New York legislature had it not 
been for the Strong inquiry then being 
made into the work of the state board, 
with its subsequent report on the laxity 
of that body’s inspection work and gen- 
eral organization; and for the fact that 
the charities which did not offer audited 
statements and resisted the idea of in- 
spection were, for the most part, small in 
scope and inconsequential in the total 
funds raised. 

Now, however, the situation has 
changed. “The State Board of Charities 
is credited with fresh life and purpose 
under the secretaryship of Charles H. 
Johnson, and the importance of the un- 
incorporated charities has increased a 
thousand-fold with the advent of the 
war-relief agencies which appeal to 
every pocket-book and raise funds into 
the millions. 

Most of these agencies, as listed by 
the Charity Organization Society, are 
admirably managed, and many of them 
meet the standards of work and of ac- 
counting set up by the best of the older 
societies. About a few there has been 
question, usually for a failure to make 
proper statements. Some have stood out 
against any form of oversight on the 
ground that what small staff they had— 
if any—was working day and night and 
could not take time from raising money 
for dire need to tell just where every 
penny was sent and whence it came. 

Then the newspapers printed the 
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story of the bazar with. figures, as yet 
not officially audited, which showed a 
net return of about $700 on the $70,000 
spent by the public; in other words, that 
it cost about $100 to get a $1 kit to a 
soldier. 

Whether or not anything comes of the 
talk of official investigations, indictments 
by the grand jury and of demanding a 
return from advertising solicitors and 
others who worked on a commission ba- 
sis, the affair offers a shining example 
of the costly inefficiency of raising money 
by bazars and entertainments. Every 
Ladies’ Aid Society knows that money 
would have been lost on the church 
supper if Mrs. Russell had not given 
the chicken pie and Mrs. Snook the 
cakes. So, too, on a larger scale, social 
agencies have come to look with increas- 
ing disfavor on all forms of money- 
raising except by straight appeals for 
gifts made by salaried or volunteer rep- 
resentatives, never by agents working 
for a commission or a bonus. 


The bazar exposé came just before - 


the opening of Hero Land, perhaps the 
biggest money-raising show ever given. 
The management immediately an- 
nounced ‘in large display advertisements 
that the $150,000 which its installation 
had cost had been met in advance by the 
concessionaires, most of whom are the 
war-relief agencies, and by gifts. Its 
announcements declare that 


every cent received at Hero Land (whether 
at the booths, at the exhibits, in entrance 
fees or from any source) will—after payment 
of rent, advertising, clerical hire, decorations, 
insurance and the bare expense of opera- 
tion—go directly to the great war-relief 
committees (whether American or foreign) 
who are actively participating in it. The 
management committee receives no profit, 
percentage, salary or remuneration. 


Hero Land, a circular announcement 
informs us, 


will be the greatest spectacle the world has 
ever seen, for the greatest need the world 
has ever known, and will combine the best 
and most elaborate features of a military 
pageant, a patriotic entertainment and a 
spectacular bazar. It will serve three major 
purposes: (1) to relieve a distress the like of 
which has never before been known; (2) to 
offer, on a magnificent scale, instruction and 
entertainment to the 5,000,000 inhabitants of 
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New York; (3) to help defeat our enemies — 
abroad as well as confound the disloyalists 
within our gates. 


Along with these unimpeachable sen- 
timents and the portraits of Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson, Mr. Balfour and Ian Hay, 
who are among the patrons, the public- 
ity man has beguiled the management 
into a request to “help along the Hero 
Land idea of a soup kitchen for poor sol- 
diers and civilians,” which just misses 
staring in the face of another page, 
“Pleasures of eating at Hero Land,” 
where—Mr. Hoover, please note—‘‘the 
public will find every kind of cooking 
and every kind of food for every kind of 
taste,” including ‘“‘good musty ale.” On 
another page the delectable tea room of 
the Red Cross is coupled with a para- 
graph concerning the Golden West 
Cabaret—‘“‘a place where a committee 
of great ladies are to serve light teas 
and suppers and only such alcoholic stim- 
ulants as great ladies would condescend 
to serve.” 

There is a breath of reminiscence in 
such a mixed program for those who can 
remember back to the era of street fairs 
in the Middle West. Street fairs were 
given by all of the fiercely competing 
small cities to “boost” the town and be- 
cause all of the others did‘it. They 
were under the auspices of the very best 
people and were managed by smart 
young men who combined resourceful- 
ness with an appreciation of the various 
and sundry kinds of people who make 
up a city and the various and sundry 
kinds of entertainment that must be pro- 
vided them. 

Hence it was that the leading mer- 
chant found his dignified advertisement 
in the official program facing one which 
disclosed to the thirsty that Dutch Ar- 
nold’s café would be open until midnight 
every night of the fair, that Dutch him- 
self would be behind the bar to greet 
his many friends from other cities and 
that every third drink would be on the 
house. 


CONSERVE FOOD BY MAKING 
SPEECHES 


OR nearly half a year, between two 
and three thousand men and women 
who volunteered their services as speak- 
ers for the Food Administration have 
waited for precise instructions concern- 
ing the subject matter of their addresses. 
On November 2, Arthur E. Bestor, di- 
rector of the Speaking Division of the 
administration, sent out the first two 
speakers’ bulletins containing references 
to material previously published which 
speakers are urged to emphasize and out- 
lines of complete lectures which may be 
built up with the help of this material. 
The first of these lectures is based on 
the idea of food conservation as “an ad- 
venture in democracy;” i. e., “by self- 
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control, not by decree; by cooperation, 
not by compulsion.” Another bulletin 
specifies the task for America. ‘This is 
set before us—to provide the allies 132,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat above our ap- 
parent surplus; twice as much meat as 
we think we can spare; three times as 
much fat as seems available.’ It is 
shown how the apparently impossible can 
be done and done without hardship. 

Although obligatory legislation and 
methods of compulsion play a much 
greater part in the food conservation 
among our allies, voluntary effort and 
education by the spoken word with them 
also is relied upon to no small extent. 
In Paris, an organization called “Cheap- 
er Living” has been formed. It is a 
“national school of economy and thrift,” 
and its lecture courses are followed by 
formal examinations. From those who 
pass, delegates are chosen and accredited 
by the ministers of the interior and of 
education to hold lectures in the city and 
suburbs. These ‘extension lecturers,” 
it is reported, by their personal contact 
with different groups, already have made 
their influence widely felt. 


HOSPITALS FOR AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS 


HE war service committee of the 

American Hospital Association on 
November 21 formulated a statement of 
its belief that instead of building alto- 
gether new hospitals, as seemed to be the 
intention of the War Department in pre- 
paring for the return of wounded men, 
existing resources should be utilized as 
far as possible. Duplication of hospital 
plants and organization appeared to the 
committee deplorable at this time when 
the nation is necessarily. husbanding its 
“resources. 

S. S. Goldwater, of Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, New York, chairman of the 
committee, cited the example of the Brit- 
ish in this matter: 


In a statement made to the British Hos- 
pitals Association on October 19, 1917, Mr. 
Horne, representing the Pensions Ministry, 
said that the ministry had no intention of 
setting up in various parts of the country 
institutions which would compete with es- 
tablished voluntary hospitals. They had in 
certain instances provided institutions of 
which there was a dearth, such as those for 
neurasthenia, tuberculosis and epilepsy; gen- 
erally, the accommodation required was pro- 
vided by enlarging existing institutions. 


The war service committee is of na- 
tional scope and is instructed by the 
American Hospital Association to ‘‘in- 
form itself of all military conditions in 
which hospitals may be concerned, to 
consult with military authorities and to 
assist in every way whenever desired to 
do so.” The committee has suggested the 
creation of an ‘auxiliary medical corps 
for home service” as a means of coopera- 
tion between military and civilian hos- 
pitals. 
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Somewhere in America 


Laying submarine cable, hun- 
dreds of miles of it, to scores of 
isolated lighthouses is one of the 
telephone tasks made necessary by 
the war. The Bell System has also 
built lines connecting some two 
hundred coast guard stations. 


It has built complete telephone 
systems for fifteen National Guard 
cantonments and fifteen National 
Guard camps, each a city in size, 
and also at many naval, officer's 
reserve, mobilization and embarka- 
tion camps and at army and navy 
stations. 


It has provided an enormous in- 
crease in long distance facilities 
throughout the country, that satis- 
factory service may be maintained 
between cantonments, training 


camps, guard outposts, military sup- 


ply stations, war industries, the 
National Capital and other centers 
of Government activity. 
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One System 


The Government facilities at the 
National Capital have already been 
increased three-fold and there has 
been a tremendous increase in local 
and toll facilities. 


Fifteen thousand miles of tele- 
phone wire have been taken from 
other uses for the exclusive service 
of the Government and some 20,000 
miles of telegraph facilities also 
provided. 


Meanwhile the Bell System has 
given generously of its man power, 
until over seven thousand men are 
in service or recruited for military 


duty. 


Members of the Bell System 
whether they have already gone to 
France or whether they have stayed 
at their posts to help mobilize the 
country for victory, are equally in 
the service of the Nation. 
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SociAL DIAGNOSIS 


By Mary E. Richmond. Russell Sage 
Foundation. 511 pp. Price $2; by mail 
of the Survey $2.10. 


This is an admirable 
book, which deserves 
to be read and pon- 
dered far outside of 
the circle for which it 
was immediately in- 
tended. The author’s 
purpose, as she tells 
us, was to develop a 
common basis of 
knowledge for all so- 
cial workers which 
could be taken for 
granted in the case of 
any individual practitioner, just as in the 
case of physician or lawyer or engineer there 
is a body of traditionally formulated and 
transmitted experience which each takes for 
granted in dealing with his professional 
brethren. She found this basis in the ele- 
ments of social diagnosis, and her book is a 
study of method in the gathering, appraisal 
and application of social evidence which will 
not suffer by comparison with the best that 
has been done along similar lines in the 
older sciences. 

Others who are better qualified than I 
must speak of the details in their immediate 
relation to social work. To me the impres- 
sive thing is the general attitude of the book 
toward matters of wider import than its im- 
mediate purpose and its relation to the 
movement for a better organization of the 
social sciences. In the nineteenth century, 
reaction from the boundless faith in the in- 
tellect born of the Renaissance led to an era 
of watertight-compartment sciences, each 
self-sufficient, content to rest on its own 
basis and find within itself materials for a 
critique of itself. 

Occasionally those who had mastered one 
of these compartments would look out there- 
from and pronounce dogmatic opinions as to 
the others, and these exhibitions easily con- 
firmed the occupants of each of the others 
in their assurance of self-sufficiency. It is 
common knowledge, to speak but of my own 
compartment, how seriously jurisprudence 
was hampered by this attitude in the last 
generation, though none who were not in the 
compartment may readily appreciate how 
thoroughly it was bolstered up by the con- 
fident dogmatism of critics in other com- 
partments assuming to generalize solely on 
the basis of the no broader content with 
which they were familiar. 

A stage of unification set in at the opening 
of the present century. Men began to break 
down the compartments and to let in light 
and air from the outside. They began to 
work out critiques of each not from within 
but from without. Instead of looking out 
upon others dogmatically from their own 
they began to look at their own from the 
standpoint of the others and in their rela- 
tion to the others. But too often this ten- 
dency in practice has not gone beyond en- 
thusiastic promise. Miss Richmond has giv- 
en us a notable performance in subjecting 
her own compartment to this sort of critical 
scrutiny. 

Much of the friction between law and 
extra-legal social agencies that has been so 
irritating in the past has been due to ig- 
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norance and consequent suspicion by each 
of the problems, difficulties and purposes of 
the other. The law is an elaborate machin- 
ery of balances and compromises between 
conflicting interests. ‘Those who see only a 
part of the machinery do not perceive how 
easily the whole is put out of balance by 
disturbance of an apparently insignificant 
cog. Those who have custody of the whole 
do not always perceive how easily a time- 
worn part might be replaced with beneficial 
effect on the running of the whole. 

The rise of new interests, especially the 
relatively sudden appreciation of the social 
interest in the moral and social life of the 
individual, put a severe strain upon the ma- 
chine at the end of the last century, and for 
a time neither the nature nor the cause of 
the strain was well understood. Lawyers 
saw too exclusively the old ends and the old 
interests, which are still highly important. 
Sociologists, theoretical and practical, saw 
too exclusively the new interests. The rem- 
edy lay in leading each to perceive the 
other’s aims and the other’s problems. I 
know of nothing so useful for this purpose 
as the. present book. Written as a critique 
for social work, it is the very sort of book to 
convince judge and lawyer that the social 
worker can give him something he can tie 
to and to dispel the not wholly unfounded 
suspicions by which he has been troubled in 
the past. 

Method for method’s sake is futile. All 
the social sciences in the shaking up in- 
volved in a stage of unification have suf- 
fered from the man who says, “Go to, I 
will work out a method,” and proceeds to 
evolve an elaborate scheme a friori to be 
filled in‘ as he learns the subject—or by 
someone else as the latter learns it. But 
the other extreme of reliance upon blunder- 
ing to reveal a method is only less futile. 
The latter does in time develop a certain 
instinct. Yet it is a most fallible instinct in 
difficult situations, as the student of Anglo- 
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American law, with its traditional contempt 
for general theories, good or bad, may tes- 
tify abundantly. 

In all departments of mental activity we 
need exactly that critical thinking upon ex- 
perience in order to lay out lines for the 
future, that organization of experience in 
one line with reference to experience in 
other lines and in order to enable us to use 
it intelligently, which gives true method. 
Critical gathering of evidence, rational ap- 
praisement of it, and straight thinking on 
the basis of it when gathered and appraised 
are prime requirements in every branch of 
human activity. Men cannot do these things 
offhand and by instinct. Perhaps social 
workers are fortunate in having no tradi- 
tional organon to clear away. Certainly 
they are fortunate in having for their first 
essay in that direction the thoroughly scien- 
tific piece of work which Miss Richmond 
has given us. 

Though historians and lawyers had long 
been wrestling with the difficulties involved 
in critical gathering and rational appraise- 
ment of evidence and had developed a cer- 
tain instinct with respect to them, psycholo- 
gists have shown us that these things involve 
much more than we had supposed and are 
by no means isolated problems of particular 
subjects. Anyone who studies them scien- 
tifically with respect to any branch of ac- 
tivity, relating them as they appear in that 
branch to the forms they assume in neigh- 
boring branches, does a real service to the 
advance of learning. Thus Miss Richmond’s 
book has an importance much beyond its im- 
mediate field. 

Roscoe Pounp. 
FRANKLIN SPENCER 

BIsHOP 
By John Howard Melish. The Macmillan 
Company. 297 pp. Price $2.25; by mail 
of the SurvEY $2.40. 
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If Bishop Spalding 
could have taken time 
; from his _ life-long 
Reality work for others to 

in think of himself as the 

i subject of a biography, 
Religion he could not have 
chosen a_ biographer 
more after his own 
heart than John How- 
ard Melish. But all 
the references to him- 
self that could be 
found were queries to 
his mother and sister asking why he could 
not do better work for others. A selfless 
soul stands out in the open, working with 
rugged manliness at white heat for others 
as simply and really as the story of his life 
is told. 
_ As a man among men, this Christian min- 
ister learned to know, preach and apply the 
social gospel from the conditions of life about 
him as he met them at first hand in a parish 
of the well-to-do, in the mining camps and 
Mormon communities of his missionary bish- 
opric in Utah and in his contact with all 
classes of people in great cities at home and 
abroad. 

Thrilling is the story of his lifelong — 
struggle for reality in religion and for the 
realization of the social spirit and ideals of 
Christianity incarnated in industrial de- 
mocracy. And much to the credit of the 
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church was, not only its tolerance of his 
_ radicalism which went far beyond the views 
of the great majority of its clergy and laity, 
but also its choice of a man of such advanced 
views as missionary bishop of Utah. Well 
is it that such a story of his own and the 
church’s social evolution has been told so 
frankly and specifically, because it is typical 
of the heroic struggle of many another 
pioneer of social Christianity in other 
churches, and because it is as true of the way 
in which almost all of the churches have 
been led at least to recognize their own 
social gospel and to begin to fulfil their 
social function. 

But Bishop Spalding really tested the 
loyalty of the Episcopal church to freedom 
of thought and liberty of. action as few 
other churches have been tested. And the 
tests it stood were applied by him on most 
conspicuous public occasions, where, as at a 
convention of the church in St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, New York, and at the Pan-Anglican 
and Lambeth conferences in England, Bishop 
Spalding spoke as radically and was heard 
as tolerantly as in his parish church or in 
the mining camps of his missionary diocese. 
But everywhere the spirituality, passionate 
earnestness, overwhelming urgency and self- 
sacrificing service with which all his utter- 
ances were shot through, carried his message 
to heart and conscience, over all the objec- 
tions to his Marxian Socialism, which his 
hearers might file in the court of their pri- 
vate judgment. 

A heroic figure indeed is Franklin Spencer 
Spalding as Dr. Melish portrays him, “stand- 
ing there a sermon in reality,” and the por- 
trayal of him as both bishop and Socialist 
attests withal the free spirit of his church. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS 
Edited by William Habbutt Dawson. 366 
pp. The Macmillan Company. Price 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.65. 
The contributors to 
this volume are the 
late Earl of Cromer, 


Horizons Viscount Haldane, 
of Professors Alfred Mar- 
shall and S. J. Chap- 

Hope man, two bishops, a 


labor member, a prog- 
ressive tory member 
and two liberal mem- 
bers of Parliament, 
the leading English 
housing reformer, the 
Earl of Meath, Mrs. 
Fawcett, Margaret McMillan, a majority 
member of the late poor law commission, a 
well-known medical officer, a large employer, 
and several more—a distinguished if some- 
what motley company. The threads run- 
ning through all their contributions and 
binding them into a whole are.a sincere de- 
sire for social reform and willingness to give 
up the old dividing lines of party, creed and 
class. 

In some ways, the volume marks a new 
departure in social and economic thought: 
here men and women of pronounced con- 
victions try to see the naked truth and to 
accept its lessons for the future without re- 
serve and without fear of consequences. A 
wealthy owner of mining royalties admits 
that the burden of taxation can only be 
lightened by applied Socialism: “There is 
only one direction in which we can success- 
fully increase our national income, and that 
is by acquiring a control of enterprises which 
can be worked for the benefit of the com- 
munity. To begin with, we should naturally 
turn to monopolies.” A labor leader admits 
that the restitution of former trade-union 
standards, temporarily dropped under the 
impulse of patriotism, without regard to 
changed circumstances is not the most in- 
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telligent aim for the labor movement to 
adopt; but that “for us, a general increase 
of output becomes a matter of extreme 
urgency.” 

The book is divided into four sections, 
dealing with Empire and Citizenship, Na- 
tional Efficiency, Social Reform and National 
Finance and Taxation. All of them are full 
of suggestions, most of them directed towards 
immediate practical ends. Perhaps that is 
regrettable; for it gives to the program as 
a whole—if unrelated proposals made by 
persons with such widely varying view- 
points may be regarded as such—too con- 
servative a tone. National progress may be 
sustained for a time by various elements in 
the nation uniting upon the eradication of 
old and obvious evils—such as bad housing 
conditions or the subsistence of large classes 
below a decent minimum standard of life— 
and upon safeguards against immediate 
dangers—such as a swamping of the labor 
market after demobilization, the burden of 
debt, or inefficient methods of industrial edu- - 
cation; but a more sweeping flight of the 
imagination is required, a more prophetic 
vision of the future, if the magnificent mu- 
tual loyalty of the people shown during the 
war is to be translated into deeds for last- 
ing human betterment. 

Though Professor Chapman and G. H. 
Roberts, M. P., come near it in their thought- 
ful contributions, none of the writers sug- 
gests that the whole wage system upon which 
modern England is built up is fundamentally 
wrong; that labor—at least the tempera- 
mentally progressive and aspiring element in 
the labor world—never will be content with 
grievance boards or industrial parliaments, 
however well worked out in detail, but will 
ever more loudly clamor for a real partici- 
pation in industrial control. Though Mr. 
Aldridge knows and feels it, he does not in 
this volume speak of the essential unwhole- 
someness of all large cities and of the right 
of the average man to a better home than 
the bare minimum of accommodation con- 
sidered by medical experts essential to health. 

Margaret McMillan, for so many years 
ridiculed as a dreamer, until she proved by 
her work that vision and practical achieve- 
ment go together, alone “unveils new hori- 
zons.” For she closes her paper thus: “We 
have spent much time in gathering statistics, 
in comparing ‘methods,’ and also in a great 
variety of pettifogging reforms. The time 
for such work is over. Through the dim- 
ness that is our past and the cloud of storm 
and blood that lies just behind us, glances 
something that is more precious than any- 
thing we hoped for and aspired to. It is 
the hope of the generations to follow the 
dazzling, undreamed-of joy that echoes 
through the footfalls of colossal failure and 
sorrow.” 

Bruno LASKER. 


THE DISINTEGRATION OF ISLAM 

By Samuel M. Zwemer. Fleming H. Revell 

Company. 231 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 

of the Survey $1.37. 

The author of this very interesting work 
is a missionary who does not conceal his 
hostility to the faith with which he deals. 
He tells us nothing of the days when Moslem 
culture led the world and all Christian Eu- 
rope was in utter darkness—save in the re- 
mote interior of Ireland. But of recent 
happenings among Mohammedans he gives 
a good if rather disconnected account—par- 
ticularly of the Wahabi movement. One of 
the most valuable things in the book is the 
estimated population of the Moslem world 
on pages 113-114. The estimate of only . 
eight millions for the Chinese empire (or 
republic) is surely too small. When the 
present reviewer lived in that country 
twenty years ago there were mosques in 
every city, over twenty in Peking and four 
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in Tientsin, while the Moslem population of 
China proper was estimated at some thirty 
millions. ‘There are many more in Chinese 
central Asia. 

Books about Mohammedanism are so often 
written in a spirit of shallow sneering at 
Christianity that it is a most welcome relief 
to find one from so different a standpoint. 
This careful work is almost indispensable 
for the serious student of missionary work 
among the followers of Islam today. Here 
in a word is an eloquent sermon on the 
text: “The answer to the claims of Islam is 
the condition of all Islamic lands.” Still, it 
is impossible to read it without imagining 
a similar work on the present condition of 
the civilization that Christianity inspired. 
No enthusiasm for missions must ever blind 
the zealous Christian to the fact that by far 
the most important thing to be done just 
now is to bind up the wounds of Chris- 
tendom. 

Tan C. HANNAH. 


Kinc Coat 
By Upton Sinclair. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 396 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey $1.62. ; 


A dozen or more 
years ago, Upton Sin- 
: clair’s The Jungle, 
Humanity succeeded in shocking 
Below the people of the 
Ground whole country. The 
government investiga- 
tion of stock-yards and 
packing-houses that 
followed led to an- 
other tale of horrors, 
couched in govern- 
mental English, and 
then Congress passed 
the meat-inspection bill. 
King Coal, the latest book by the same 


author, is not likely to have a similar effect. © 


For one thing, people do not eat coal and 
they are less sensitive about conditions under 
which it is produced. Moreover, govern- 
mental investigations, magazine articles and 
press dispatches have in the last few years 
centered public attention on coal mines to an 
unusual degree. Discussion and agitation in 
this case have preceded instead of being 
aroused by the book. To a remarkable de- 
gree Sinclair has succeeded in catching and 
visualizing the spirit of a certain phase of 
industrial life. 

The story is of a wealthy young man 
who, wanting to study sociology at first hand, 
sought a job in a coal mine. He happened 
on a section closed to the unions, and his 
first experience in applying for a job in- 
volved a beating-up and a night’s lodging 
in jail because he was suspected of being a 
union organizer. When he finally succeeded 
in getting on to a mine payroll, his educa- 
tion progressed rapidly. Because he could 
not suppress his indignation over such prac- 
tices as short weights, political dominance of 
the company and denial of free speech, he 
found himself the leader of a strike and then 
the principal actor in a farce or a tragedy, 
according to the point of view, known in 
Colorado as “going down the canyon.” In 
other words, he was run out of camp. 

The strike fails and the story ends with 
the hero clad once more in his city clothes, 
speeding on a train back to the life which he 
had temporarily abandoned. 

Insofar as the story is intended to be an 
account of actual conditions, it must be ac- 
cepted as a description of an extreme rather 
than of the average. But the story is neither 
impossible nor improbable. It might be hard 
to find any one mining community which con- 
tains all of the brutality and viciousness 
credited in this story to “North Valley” and 
the coal company officials therein who com- 
bined in themselves all the functions of 
government—legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive. But it is not too much to say that the 
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Books For These Times 
From the list of 
Henry Holt and Company 


THE SOUL OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 
By Moissaye J. Olgin. Illustrated. Net, $2.50. 


The story of the Russian Revolution and what lay behind it told by 
a Russian journalist of note, who has been connected with every important 
revolutionary movement of the past 17 years. His account is authentic 
and full of color and interest of first-hand narrative. It gives so ade- 
quately the background for the present situation that the daily news from 
Russia is more readily understood and assumes new significance. 


OUR DEMOCRACY, Its Origins and Its Tasks. By 
James H. Tufts. Net, $1.50. 


While it will give the reader a notion of the machinery of government, 
the book’s main concern is with the principles and ideas this machinery 
is meant to serve. These ideas are traced from their origins as found 
in the study of history, sociology and politics. To understand their growth 
and development is to measure the tasks of democracy. 


OVER JAPAN WAY, by Alfred M. Hitchcock. 85 
illustrations from photographs. Net, $2.00. 


An American layman’s modest but sincere attempt to tell what he saw 
of Japan, its people and institutions, and what he thought of them. The 
result is a delightful book of travel with much shrewd and humorous com- 
ment and observation. 


PIONEERING WHERE THE WORLD IS OLD, 
by Alice Tisdale. Illustrated. Net, $1.50. 


_A story of living in the interior of China and on the frontier of Man- 
churia; of trips by bullock-cart into the lower Himalayas; of encounters 
with brigands; of countless adventures—but most of all a record of the 
joy of vagabonding where the world is old. A delightful book for those 
who like to escape from the conventional. 


BETTER MEALS FOR LESS MONEY, by Mary 
Greens Net, $1.25. 


“The best of these new cook books and we have tried them all,” says the 
Chicago Daily News. A book of kitchen patriotism for these times of 
food shortage and the need of food economy. 


FICTION 


THE STURDY OAK. A Composite Novel. Illus- 
trated. Net, $1.40. 


A story of love, politics and woman suffrage, and an interesting literary 
experiment, for which each of the following fourteen leading authors has 
written a chapter: Samuel Merwin, Harry Leon Wilson, Fannie Hurst, 
Dorothy Canfield, Kathleen Norris, Henry Kitchell Webster, Anne 
O’Hagan, Mary Heaton Vorse, Alice Duer Miller, Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford, Marjorie Benton Cooke, William Allen White, Mary Austin, and 
Leroy Scott. 


UNDERSTOOD BETSY, by Dorothy Canfield. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.30. 


People from seven to seventy enjoy this new story by the author of THE 
BENT TW1G—the story of Betsy, who escaped from being “understood” 
and found herself and life among her Vermont farmer relatives. “Holds 
laughter, some excitement and all outdoors.” 


THE SEVENTH CHRISTMAS, by Coningsby 
Dawson. Decorated. Net, 50 cents. 

The author of THE GARDEN WITHOUT WALLS has written simply 

and reverently the story of Christ’s seventh birthday—the birthday on 


which the youngest of the Wise Men returned. A beautiful substitute for 
the little gifts there is no time to make this year. 


THE SURVEY FOR D#GEMBER 


Some New Books of Particular 
Interest to Readers of The Survey 


The Year’s Most Notable Biography 


AUDUBON, The Naturalist 
By FRANCIS HOBART HERRICK 


Truly an event in American literature. The first complete and accurate story 
of Audubon’s romantic career, from his birth in the tropics through myriad 
trials to final triumph. A work unsurpassed in sheer human interest and 
genuine scholarship. Sumptuously illustrated with photogravures, colored 
plates, halftones and line engravings. Two volumes, Boxed, $7.50 net.” 


An Introduction To 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


A simple and clearly written exposition 
of the psychological side of social 
theory. $2.00 net. 


Introduction To 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
By PAUL L. VOGT 


A constructive presentation of the 
principles of social theory as they con- 
cern rural social problems. $2.50 net. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
By H. L. HOLLINGWORTH and A. T. POFFENBERGER, Jr. 


How the understanding of the psychology of the individual by himself may 
produce the most satisfactory results in any position of life. A book for every- 
body interested in the application of the laws of the human mind. $2.25 net. 


WOMEN AND LIABILITY AND COM- 


WORK PENSATION INSURANCE 
By HELEN MARIE BENNETT By RALPH H. BLANCHARD 


How the college girl must adjust her A full and logical analysis of the devel- 
viewpoint in order to succeed in the opment of the compensation idea and 
business world. $1.50 net. its practices and conditions. $2.00 net. 


TRADE UNIONISM IN THE UNITED STATES 
By ROBERT F. HOXIE 


“It excels all treatises in its masterly analysis of the psychology of wage-earners 
as seen in the policies and methods of unions. A constructive method of dealing 
with all labor problems.”—Prof. John R. Commons. $2.50 net. 


Novels of Sociological Appeal 


EDITH WYATT’S 


THE WIND IN THE 
CORN 


J. C. SNAITH’S - 
THE COMING 


A novel of the spiritual and ethical 


side of the war. $1.50 net. Song-poems of Democracy 


and the Great Trails, full of 


I imi i : 
LAURA FE. RICHARDS’ 1ope and optimism. $1.00 net 


PIPPIN 


The romance of a thief who finds 
the better things of life. $1.40 net. 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’ 
SUSAN LENOX 
Her Fall and Rise 


H. G. Wells says in a letter: “It’s ° 
the greatest novel in the American 
manner that I have ever read.” 2 
vols. $2.50 net. 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


At All Booksellers 


Publishers D. Appleton & Co. New York 


EDITH WHARTON’S 
SUMMER 


How a country girl sought life and 
love and what she found. $1.50 net. 


Esc. LOE 


story as a whole faithfully and accurately 


describes a régime which has existed in coal 


mining communities and which has not yet 
passed away, although it is passing. Many 
of the incidents that seem extreme and im- 
probable can be verified from the records of 
official govermental investigations. 

The book is more than an exposure of cer- 
tain outrageous industrial practices. It is an 
- admirable study of human character and mo- 
tives. For the most part the characters are 
genuine types and anyone who has visited 
the coal-mining country where industrial war 
has been most bitter will recognize them at a 


lance. 
= Joun A. Fircu. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 
CHILDREN 

By Alfred Binet and Th. Simon. Trans- 

lated by Elizabeth S. Kite. Training 

School at Vineland, N. J. 336 pp. Price 


$2; by mail of the Survey $2.14. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED 
By Alfred Binet and Th. Simon. Trans-- 
lated by Elizabeth S. Kite. Training 
School at Vineland, N. J. 328 pp. Price 
$2; by mail of the Survey $2.14. 


THE RELATIONS OF GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 
TO CERTAIN MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
TRAITS 

By Cyrus D. Mead. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 117 pp. Price $1.50 
cloth; $1.15 paper; by mail of the SuRVEY 
$1.58. ; 


CORRELATION OF SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 
By William Anderson McCall. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 87 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.08. 


A SCALE OF PERFORMANCE ‘TESTS 
By Rudolph Pintner and Denald G, Pater- 
son. D. Appleton & Co. 217 pp. Price 
$2; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 


TESTING JUVENILE MENTALITY 
By Norbert J. Melville. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 140 pp. Price $2; by mail of 
the Survey $2.10. 


IN 


To make Alfred Bi- 
net’s psychology avail- 
able to those who do 
not read French is a 
distinct service to the 
cause of the education 
and care of the sub- 
normal. This has been 
excellently done by 
Miss Kite as translat- 
or and the Training 
School at Vineland as © 
publisher. Binet’s 
method of psychologic- 
al measurement is so well known and its 
value so generally recognized that the pres- 
ent translation of his complete work on the 
subject will add little to his fame. But by 
the earnest student who desires to under- 
stand how the method was evolved these 
two volumes will be highly prized. 

The translation has been made with rare 
skill and accuracy. It could have been done 
so well only by one who is in complete sym- 
pathy with the authors and who knows the 
feebleminded and is an experienced expert 
in mental testing. Everyone who uses the 
Binet-Simon tests will do so with increased 
confidence as they read these books and 
understand the vast labor involved and the 
scientific care and devotion which made them 
possible. 

Inevitably at present, and perhaps for 
many years to come, mental measuring of 
children will be mostly done by practical 
teachers rather than by highly trained psy- 
chologists. This may be deplored, but must 
be accepted if the measuring is to be done 
on a large scale. The contributions by Drs- 

(Continued on page 260.) 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


THE HILL-TOWNS OF FRANCE By Eugenie M. Fryer. Net $2.50 


Many charming drawings by Roy L. Hilton as well as fine photo-engravings. 

The first complete account ever written of the hill-towns of France. A series of word pictures of some of the castles 
and other points of interest in French towns. These sketches have charm and individuality and succeed in giving the old 
fortresses real character and picturesqueness. 


THE BOOK OF THE WEST INDIES By A. Hyatt Verrill. Net $2.50 


The author for twenty-five years spent much time exploring, traveling and now and then living in those regions and 
is everywhere recognized as an authority on their history and present conditions. - The volume is profusely and beautifully 
illustrated and tells all manner of things about the islands, seas, people, story, present day life, resources, scenic beauties 
and interests. 


TWO SUMMERS IN THE ICE WILDS OF EASTERN KARAKORAM 
By Fannie Bullock Workman and William Hunter Workman. Fully illustrated. Net $8.00 


Adventure of the most thrilling kind is found in the account of these two veteran and inveterate explorers. They 
spent the summers of 1911 and 1912 in these awful wastes of ice and rock and the account of their experience makes a 
wonder tale of human effort and achievement. 


THE BARREN GROUND OF NORTHERN CANADA 
By Warburton Pike. Fully illustrated. Net $2.00 


The author was the first sportsman to penetrate the frozen wastes of sub-Arctic Northern Canada in search of the 
musk-ox. His description of his dangerous and exhausting travel is one of the most interesting and entertaining books 
of travel extant. 


THE MORTE D’ARTHUR OF SIR THOMAS MALORY AND ITS SOURCES 
An Introductory Study by Vida D. Scudder. Net $3.50 


From Professor Scudder’s Preface: “Its fascination for all classes of readers has increased ever since the romantic 
revival of the 19th century. Poets and scholars have delighted in it no less than children.” 


THE DIARIES OF LEO TOLSTOY’S YOUTH—Vol. 1, 1847-1852. Net $2.00 


This is the first of four volumes of the Only Complete Translation authorized by the Russian Editor, Vladimir 
Tchertkoff. For sixty years, beginning in his early twenties, Tolstoy kept a diary of his daily life, recording in it his 
thoughts, his conclusions, his feelings, his doubts and uncertainties, his actions, his friendships, and impressions of people. 


FURTHER MEMORIES By Lord Redesdale. Introduction by Edmund Gosse. Net $3.50 


Fully illustrated with many portraits. 


_ Containing many graphic bits of personal recollections, with vivid glimpses of Lord Redesdale’s own personality. 
It is written with that same grace and genial charm which made his former volumes so interesting. Mr. Gosse’s preface 
gives an endearing outline of him in his old age. 


MEMORIES By Lord Redesdale. Fully illustrated. 2 volumes. Net $10.00 
MADAME ADAM ss By Winifred Stephens. Net $4.00 


The biography is a picture of the wonderful influence which a brilliant woman may exercise in her world. Madame 
Adam is the oldest literary light in France. In her long and eventful life she has passed through three revolutions. 


PAUL JONES: HIS EXPLOITS IN ENGLISH SEAS DURING 1778-1780 
By Don C. Seitz. With a Complete Bibliography. Z Net $3.50 
Illustrated by colored photogravure of a unique wax medallion of Jones in the possession of the author. 


Contemporary accounts collected from English newspapers recording his audacious visits to towns along the English 
coast. New and interesting light on one of the most romantic heroes of American history. Also a limited edition of 43 
copies, of which 40 only are for sale. 


THE FALL OF THE ROMANOFFS By the author of “Russian Court Memoirs.” Fully illustrated. Net $5.00 ‘ ie 


A popularly written and illuminating account of the recent revolution in Russia, carried down to the present situation 
there, and giving interesting details about Rasputin’s influence over the Czarina, the attitude of the revolutionists, etc. 


A SOLDIER’S MEMORIES IN PEACE AND WAR By Major-General Sir George See on 


Covering a long and eventful life in which there was much soldiering on the Indian frontier and South Africa, as 
well as many important experiences in time of peace. 


RUSSIAN COURT MEMOIRS. 1914-1916. With 32 illustrations. Net $5.00 


Affording a curious glimpse into Russian life by a member of the Court Circle at Petrograd which was overthrown 
by the revolution. His views of the former royal family and members of the court circle are different from those 
usually presented by the Russian writers. 
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(POSTAGE EXTRA) SEND FOR A HOLIDAY CATALOGUE (AT ALL BOOKSTORES) 


. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


[TI 


THE SURVEY FOR DECEMBER 


NOT MUCH CHRIST- 
MAS THIS YEAR? 


No Not Much— 

And that is why Books are emi- 

nently fitted for gifts at this time. 
Books make the least costly 

gifts, and there is no message of 

love or friendship that cannot be 

conveyed by a book. 


The Romance of Old Japan 
Elizabeth W. and Frére 
Champney 
Charmingly written, beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors and 
black and white. A fitting com- 
panion to Mrs. Champney’s 
Romances of “Old Belgium,” 
“French Chateaux,” ‘‘Roman 
Villas,” ete. 8vo. $3.50 


The White Ladies of 
Worcester 
Florence L. Barclay 
The first novel in three years 
from the famous author of ‘“‘The 
Rosary.”” 
12mo. Colored Frontispiece. $1.50 


The Heart of Her Highness 
Clara E, Laughlin 
The charming nearly unknown 
romance of Mary of Burgundy, 
by the author of ‘‘Everybody’s 
Lonesome.” 
12mo. Colored Frontispiece. $1.50 


A Little Book for 
Christmas 
Cyrus Townsend Brady 
A sheaf of things about Christ- 
mas, happily illustrated, appro- 
priately bound. 12mo. $1.25 


if | Could Fly 

Rose Strong Hubbell 
Charming verse for children 
in vers libre, beautifully illus- 
trated in color by Harold Gaze. 
8vo. $2.00 


Over the Top 
Arthur Guy Empey 
The most widely read, most 
talked of, best selling book in 
America today. 
12mo. 16 illustrations. $1.50 


Fragments From France 
Capt. Bruce Bairnsfather 
“The man who made the Em- 
pire laugh.” The amazingly 
clever war cartoons from “The 
Bystander’’ collected into one 

volume. Large 8°. 
160 Illus. New Edition. $1.75 


A WORTH WHILE 


UTILITY GIFT 


American Indian Corn 
A Cheap, ‘Wholspome, Nutritious 
fe) 


0 
150 Ways to Prepare and Cook It 
By Charles J. Murphy 


Formerly Commissioner for the 
State of Nebraska 
Revised, Edited, and with the 
Addition of Many New Recipes 
By Jeanette Norton Young 
Author of “Mrs. Norton’s Cook 
Book” 


MR. HOOVER 
who doesn’t offer words of 
praise, just for politeness 
sake, writes the author: 

“This publication, coming 


at avery opportune time, will 
surely assist me materially 
tn bringing this very valuable 
food to the attention of the 
American people.’’ 


(Signed) Herbert Hoover 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
NEW YORK, 2 West 45th Street 


Just West of Fifth Avenue 


LONDON, 24 Bedford St., Strand 
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Mead and McCall, which are published by 
Teachers College, are thoughtful efforts at 
the interpretation of the results of some 
unique experiments by the authors and their 
assistants with some sound philosophical dis- 
sertations on mental measurement in genera 
and on the theories of statistics. “The re- 
sults of all good experimental work will live, 
but as yet most of them are like hieroglyphics 
awaiting their deciphering Rosetta Stone,” 
are the words of Spearman. 

Dr. Mead’s contribution is particularly 
valuable, because it consists of a contrast 
between two groups of children, one an ab- 
normal group of inmates of the Indiana 
School of Feebleminded, of which the author 
was principal for several years, the other an 
approximately equal group of normal public 
school children in New Jersey. The tests 
were designed to include the order of de- 
velopment of the child as to talking, walk- 
ing, etc. One present difficulty in the way of 
measuring abnormality is the lack of suf- 
ficient, scientific data as to normality, and 
Dr. Mead tries to supply this lack to some 
extent. To bring up mental measurement to 
its full usefulness, many such faithful and 
intelligent studies are needed, and Teachers 
College has given two valuable contributions 
to the developing science of child psychology. 

A frequent criticism of the Binet-Simon 
tests is that they involve the use of language 
and to some extent reveal the results of in- 
struction rather than native ability. The 
need of testing the mental capacity of deaf- 
mute children led to the methods described 
in A Scale of Performance Tests. It is evi- 
dent that the Binet scale is not available for 
such children. The tests devised and used 
by Pintner and Paterson may be given with- 
out using any words, either spoken or writ- 
ten, and so are applicable not only to the 
deaf but also to immigrants and others with 
no knowledge of the English tongue. A few 
of the tests, like some of those devised by 
Healy and others, partake of the nature of a 
puzzle and hence are tests, not of general 
intelligence, but of the peculiar ingenuity 
that works by intuition or a fortunate chance, 
rather than by reasoned judgment. How- 
ever, the book will be of help in certain 
cases that are embarrassing to the tester and 
will, no doubt, lead to further development 
of the kinds of tests described. The volume 
includes some useful criticisms of the Binet 
scale, the Yerkes point scale and others, and 
forms a valuable addition to the armory of 
the practising psychologist. 

Dr. Melville has given us a very useful 
and practical work on the Binet test, espec- 
ially’ and chiefly valuable to the teacher or 
superintendent of schools, who is not him- 
self and cannot command the services of a 
trained psychologist, but who feels the im- 
perative need of mental testing in his work 
with children. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


THE Risk oF Davin LEvINSKY 

By Abraham Cahan. Harper & Brothers. 

530 pp. Price $1.60; by mail of the 

Survey $1.72. 

The Rise of David Levinsky follows the 
life history of its subject from a poverty- 
stricken childhood in the Jewish quarter of 
a little Russian town to a lonely old age in 
a gilded hotel in New York city as a mil- 
lionaire cloak manufacturer. Told in the 
first person, it reveals with crude and un- 
ashamed realism the growing ascendancy of 
the sensual over the spiritual, the material 
over the ideal, in the narrator’s own life; 
and the little worlds in which he successive- 
ly moves, reflect back the same tendencies 
from a thousand angles. The people we are 
introduced to are in varying combinations 
crude, selfish, sensual, tasteless—above all 
tasteless!—foolish, ignorant, ambitious and 


egotistical. 


(Continued on page 262.) 
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The Polish 
Peasant in Europe 
and America: 


Monographs of an 
Immigrant Group 


By Witi1aM I. THomas 
and FLorIAN ZNANIECKI 


The University of Chicago 


A series of several vol- 
umes, the first two of which 
are announced for publi- 
cation in January, 1918. 

Vols. I and II. Primary 
Group Organization. 

The main purpose of the 
work is to show the de- 
pendence of the individual 
on society, and the depend- 
ence of society upon the 
individual; and eventually 
to determine in a scientific 
manner what are the laws of 
this dependence, and how 
the relation can be con- 
trolled in such a way as to 
make an ideally efficient so- 
ciety. 

A new method is de- 
veloped which, it is be- 
lieved, will enable the so- 
cial sciences to calculate 
problems with increased ac- 
curacy. 

The materials incorpo- 
rated and their systemati- 
zation will prove of interest 
to students of history, psy- 
chology, economics, educa- 
tion, political science, etc. 
The information and the 
sociological laws will be of 
immediate practical ap- 
plicability in social ques- 
tions like immigration, 
crime and war. 


Further information regard- 
ing the series, or individual 
volumes of the series, will be 
furnished on request. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5746 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Gift Books 


Old Seaport Towns 

of the South ot cciae ce sirehMereetelie By Mildred Cram 
An author’s and an artist’s amusing impressions and 
personal experiences in the most picturesque seaport 
towns on our South Atlantic coast. With 24 illustra- 


tions and a frontispiece in color by Allan Gilbert Cram. 
SU OMMED OL CU IN MN Eee eee le Houser ets ta laren tater erat versheleetels% 6 $2.50 


Rambles in Old , 
College Towns Meuslecereress By Hildegarde Hawthorne 


Our famous colleges and their towns as the students 
know them; giving the inter-relation of college and 
town and intimate bits about both. Wuth 16 illustra- 
tions in two colors by J. A. Seaford. 8vo, boxed. .$2.50 


Greenwich Village ACONEL By Anna Alice Chapin 


Beautiful pictures in print and line of America’s fas- 


cinating Latin Quarter—Greenwich Village. Author 
of “The Heart of Music,’ etc. With drawings by 
Allan Gilbert Cram. 8vo; bowxed..............- $2.50 


The Light Beyond .... By Maurice Maeterlinck 
A beautiful collection of Maeterlinck’s selected essays 
on the future life and the occult, including those in- 


spired by the great war. Handsomely bound. 
Thin 8vo, cloth, $2.00. Limp leather, boxed, $3.50. 


Odd Corners EVA ET wee aie ay osha By Mrs. Larz Anderson 


Poking into odd corners of the Old and New Worlds 
with an enthusiastic traveler, who saw places under 
the unusual opportunities given to the wife of a diplo- 
mat. Illustrated from photographs. 8vo...... $2.50 


From Job to Job 
Around the World........ BytAuBy, Fletcher 


The unique story of two “refined American tramps” 
who worked their way around the world as every- 


thing from rickshaw men to movie operators. With 
numerous allustrations. S8v0...........2+.-.. $2.00 
Insect Adventures........... By J. Henri Fabre 


The great naturalist’s information about insect life, 
imparted in terms of fanciful adventure for young 
people.. Translated by Teixeira. Illus........ $2.00 


LADIES 


The Fight for the 

Republic in China....By B. L. Putnam Weale 
A semi-official statement of China’s case to the world 
and up-to-date account of the Chinese Republic, in- 
cluding the break with Germany, by the author of 
“TIndiscreet Letters from Peking,” who is a noted au- 
thority on Far Eastern Affairs. Illus.......... $3.50 


The Romance of 


the Romanoffs oye ei totnte wiahersh ets che By Joseph McCabe 
The astounding story of the Romanoffs, their reign 
of brutality, picturesque corruption and anti-progress, 
and their terrible final struggle and defeat. An au- 
thentic romance by the author of “The Tyranny of 
Shams.” 


The Choice Before Us By G. Lowes Dickinson 


A plea to the citizens of the world that they shall make 
this war the termination of all wars. By the author of 


PNA CIMMIL EY Olen tas Perec tale: x, hel  ciavpale weaned Stoeuteete $2.00 


Is War Civilization?....By Christophe Nyrop 
In which a friend of peace wages war against war, 
“not defensive war, which protects hearth and home, 
but aggressive war, which destroys, plunders, extorts, 
GUTG! GER SOVES NESE oy Fe Eee aN Pe rs AS ER $1.25 


A Naturalist of Souls By Gamaliel Bradford 
Author of “Confederate Portraits,” etc. 

A photographer of souls describes a novel method of 

writing biography, which he calls psychography, giv- 


ing us remarkable portraits of several famous 
LI STIMPRR TM IS Peat ore Siete a cc Olas visits oo aie, oleate aie $2.50 
The Psychology of 

Behaviour <elae wie Pee Nes Fe By Dr. Elizabeth Severn 


A practical volume on the actual application of psy- 
chology to daily life. The book has a popular appeal 
with its keen analysis of motives of conduct, its help- 
ful suggestions and still is thoroughly scientific. .$1.50 


Handicaps of 

Childhood........ Peeters By H. Addington Bruce 
Author of “Psychology and Parenthood,” etc. 

A helpful book for the parent on the corrective train- 

ing of children, by a psychologist who has analysed 

the various aspects of the child’s consciousness in re- 

PeommrOuiiss(DIINMS 05. 2% j0:0'-.. « apajaienaale so = $1.50 


Send for our illustrated holiday catalog 


Dodd, Mead and Company, Publishers, 4th Avenue at 30th St., New York 
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medical men and laymen alike. 


RE-EDUCATION 


By GEORGE EDWARD BARTON. This 
most timely book presents a plan whereby 
disabled soldiers (as well as all other 
public charges) may be made almost or en- 
tirely self supporting. 

7 af $1.00. net 


ALL IN IT 
K-1 Carries On 


By MAJOR IAN HAY BEITH. “It was a 
perilous thing to essay a continuance of 
“The First Hundred Thousand,” but in it 
Tan Hay has ‘made good.’ There is in his 
later work all the fascination of the former. 
Major Beith is really the supreme ex- 
ponent of the human side of the men in 
the trenches.’—New York Tribune. 

$1.50 net 


DAYS OUT 


By ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE. A new 
and delightful collection of essays and 
sketches by the author of “The Jonathan 
Papers.” 

$1.25 net 


Edited by GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 


The, ANSWERING VOICE 


One Hundred Love Lyrics by women se- 
lected by SARA TEASDALE. ‘We feel 
a personal debt of gratitude to Miss Teas- 
dale for having given us a volume contain- 
ing at once so much beauty.”—Town and 
Country. $1.25 net 


A REVERSIBLE 


Boston 


A selected list of books 
that will make good gifts 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 
AND HUMAN WELFARE 


A Record of Personal Experiences and Observations 
During a Professional Life of Fifty-seven Years. 
By DR. WILLIAM WILLIAMS KEEN 


An amazing record of the many ways in which human welfare has been promoted by 
the researches and experiments of the past century. The style is so vivid and enthusiastic, 
and so often humorous, that the book is uncommonly readable, and sure to interest 


me 
es Ine >) 


$1.25 net 


A NEW BASIS FOR 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 


By WILLIAM C. WHITE and LOUIS 
JAY HEATH. This volume deals with the 
subject of dividing cities into homogeneous 
population units as a basis for educational 
and social administration. $1.25 net 


AN AMERICAN PHYSICIAN IN TURKEY 


By CLARENCE D. USSHER and GRACE H. KNAPP. A stirring record of adven- 
tice by two Americans who were caught in Turkey by the outbreak of the war. 


Illustrated. $1.75 net 


AT THE FRONT 
IN A FLIVVER 


By WILLIAM YORKE STEVENSON. 
An American boy’s story of ambulance 
driving in France. ‘‘At once the most re- 
vealing ahd most entertaining account of 
the life that has yet been written.”—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 

Illustrated. $1.25 net 


THE CRUISE OF THE CORWIN 


By JOHN MUIR. Every lover of nature and trayel books will relish this volume describ- 
ing John Muir’s adventures and experiences while a member of the Corwin expedition 
to the far North in search of the Arctic explorer De Long. 


Illustrated. $2.75 net 


THE NEXT OF KIN 


By NELLIE L. McCLUNG. Stories and 
sketches that give a remarkably vivid reve- 
lation of the way in which Canadian men 
and women are doing their bit in the war. 

$1.25 net 


HONEST ABE 


By ALONZO ROTHSCHILD. A companion volume to the same anthor’s ‘Lincoln, 
Master of Men,’”’ called by Robert Lincoln the best book about his father he had ever 
read. ‘‘Lincoln lives again for the public in these pages.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net 


A TREASURY OF WAR POETRY 


“The best book of war poems so far pub- 


lished.”—Boston Transcript. Among the authors represented are Kipling, Henry van 
Dyke, Alfred Noyes, Rupert Brooke, Robert Bridges, etc. 


$1.25 net 


ONE YEAR OF PIERROT 


“A delicately and beautifully written 
story of a French mother’s year of life and 
love with her wonderful baby Pierrot.’”-— 
The Outlook. Illustrated by Lester G. 
Hornby. $1.50 net 


SANTA CLAUS 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON. A Christmas story of mysterious surprises and joyful 
holiday spirit, showing the author of ‘‘The House of a Thousand Candles’ at his best. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net 


THE ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING 


By ELEANOR H, PORTER, “Mrs. Porter has given us here another of her delightfully 
sympathetic tales. There are misunderstandings and heartaches and bitter hatreds in it, 
as there are in real life. But there are also reconciliation, restored faith and love, and 
crowning happiness, as also there are in real life.”’”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Illustrated in color. $1.40 net 


Send for Holiday Bulletin and circulars of Children’s Books 
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(Continued from page 260.) : 

Had the book been published anonymously, 
we might have taken it for a cruel cari 
cature of a hated race by some anti-Semite, 
But the author is Abraham Cahan and 
the caricature is all the more cruel 
for the thousand little touches of realism 
which could have been given only from 
the inside. We get a clew to the purpose 
of this unflattering portrait in the fact tha 
the only civilized people in the book are 
the somewhat shadowy figures of the He 
brew poet and his Socialist offspring. T 
thought occurs that this, then, is not s 
much an address to the general public as z 
call to non-Socialist, non-union sinners i 


the temptations of the world, the flesh and 
the devil. Which is all very well, but un 
fortunately this campaign poster will be 
taken by an already critical outer world as 
a picture of Jewish life in general. It 
really is not. There are some admirable 
traits in the character of even the business 
Jew, and we would advise, after a reading 
of this book, a recourse to our lovable, 
amiable and human friends, Abraham Potash 
and Morris Perlmutter. 
Kate HOoLiaDAy CLAGHORN. 


THE PASSING OF A GREAT RACE 
By Madison Grant. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 245 pp. Price $2; by mail of the 
SurvEY $2.15. k 


Progress from skull 
b ments to vast unprov- 
y able sociological and 


Weeding 


historical generaliza 
The 


the function of the 
strong man to purge 
1 the world of the weak, 
might, one hoped, by this time have gone out 
of date. The ungentle reader may begin to 
doubt the mass of information offered as te 
the prehistoric men whose condition must bi 
inferred from very scanty data when h 
notes the method by which the truth as to 
historical and contemporary facts is ar- 
rived at. 
As illustrations of method take the fol- 
lowing: 
“These influences are so deeply rooted in 
everyday consciousness that the average nov- 
elist or playwright would not fail to make 
his hero a tall, blond, honest and somewhat 
stupid youth, or his villain a small, dark 
and exceptionally intelligent individual of 
warped moral character” (page 199). “One 
of the greatest difficulties in classifying man 
is his perverse disposition to mismate. This 
is a matter of daily observation, especially 
among the women of the better classes” 
(page 19). “The small colonial population 
of America was, man for man, far superior 
to the average of the present inhabitants” 
(page 44). “In the French revolution the 
majority, calling itself ‘the people,’ delib- 
erately endeavored to destroy the higher 
type; and something of the same sort was, 
in a measure, done after the American revo- 
lution by the expulsion of the loyalists” 
(pages 5, 6). “When slavery was abolished 
and the white man had to plough his own 
fields or work in the factory, deterioration 
began” (page 38). “What progress human- 
ity can make under the control of universal 
suffrage, or the rule of the average, may find 
a further analogy in the habits of certain 
snakes which wiggle sideways and disre- 
gard the head with its brain and eyes. Such 
serpents are not noted, however, for their 
ability to make rapid progress” (page 7). 
The theses of the book are roughly: the 
superiority of the Nordic strain (and the 
consequent presumption that what is superio 
(Continued on page 264.) 
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Scribner Woliday Books | 


Fighting for Peace 


By Henry Van Dyke 


Minister to Holland for the First Three Years 
of the war. 


“We could wish that this little volume might be read 
by every American citizen, and not only read by but 
written in the heart of every person concerned in the 
direction of the government and potentially concerned 
in the determination of the conditions of peace at the 
end of the war.”—-The New York Tribune. $1.25. 


The Red Flower 


Poems Written in War Time. 


By Henry Van Dyke 


Henry van Dyke, who has just been crowned as a 
poet by the highest honor that Oxford gives, has put 
in this volume the poetic results of his intimate con- 
tact with the great war. It includes “The Red Flower,” 
“War Music,” “The Glory of Ships,” “Jeanne d’Arc 
Returns” and some twenty other poems. 50 cents net. 


On the Right of the 
British Line 


By Captain Gilbert Nobbs 
(Late L. R. B.) 


“His picture of life in the trenches is 
vivid and thrilling. One feels that it is 
authentic. Those who have read Empey 
should read Nobbs. Each supplements 
the  other.’—Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger. $1.25 net. 


Adventures and 


Letters of Richard 
Harding Davis 


Edited by his brother, 
Charles Belmont Davis 


Richard Harding Davis’ letters are full of his experi- 
ences as a cub reporter, editor, war correspondent, trav- 
eler, and of his theatrical activities. 

These letters enable the public to share with Davis’ 
friends the pleasure of a close acquaintance with this 
remarkable man, who took from life so much of 
romance and adventure. 

Many portraits, photographs, and snapshots illustrate 
these adventures and letters. $2.50 net. 


Poems by Alan Seeger 


“There are verses here to which youth will turn with 
kindling eyes and responding heart-throb when once 
again the nations shall stand face to face with war for 
what they deem the highest and truest and best.” —New 
York Tribune Seventh Printing. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


Letters and Diary of 
Alan Seeger 


The intimate personal record of Alan Seeger’s life 
during the war. 

With photogravure frontispiece. Cloth. $1.25 net. 

The above Seeger volumes bound in blue flexible 
leather. Each, $2.00 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


From a photograph copyright by 
Pirie MacDonald 


The High Cost of Living 


By Frederic C. Howe 


Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of New York. 


This book aims to present the root causes of the food 
crisis in this country and to show how it may be so 
overcome as to make it possible fully to meet the 
needs of ourselves and our allies. 

The author has for years studied the question in 
Denmark, Germany and Australia—where it has been 
most successfully treated—and has examined the opera- 
tions of middlemen, speculators, and gamblers. 


$1.50 net. 


The Irish Issue in Its 


American Aspect 


By Shane Leslie 
Author of “The End of a Chapter,’ etc. 


The contents include: ‘The Memory of Parnell,” 
“The Treason of the Redmonds,” “The Ethics of Sinn 
Fein,” “The Killing of Kettle,’ “Carson and Case- 
ment.” The second part considers “The Winning of 

the United States” and “Irish-Americans 


during the War.” $1.25 net. 


The Origin and 


Evolution of Life 
By Henry Fairfield Osborn 


President of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 


From the latest discoveries Professor 
Osborn pictures the lifeless earth and 
presents a new conception of the origin 
and early evolution of living forms in 
terms of energy. 

The wonderful and beautiful succes- 
sion of life from its dawn to the time of 
the appearance of man is richly illus- 
trated and philosophically interpreted. 

Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


FICTION 


In Happy Valley 


By John Fox, Jr. Illustrated, $1.35 net 


Beyond 
By John Galsworthy $1.50 net 


The World and Thomas Kelly 
By Arthur Train $1.50 net 


A Change of Air 
By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
Illustrated, $1.25 net 
The Fighting Men 
By Alden Brooks 


The Deserter 
By Richard Harding Davis. 


$1.35 net 


50 cents net 
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Hoon Cheer for Camp 
and SFirestde 


“An exceedingly valuable book. Every American soldier will be helped by 


reading it.’—Boston Transcript. 


HOW TO LIVE AT THE FRONT 
By Hector MacQuarrie, B. A., Cantab. 


Second Lieutenant, Royal Field Artillery 
12 photographic illustrations, $1.25 net 


Americans will appreciate this frank and truthful presentation of facts regarding the war by one who 
has seen three active years of fighting. It gives an intimate informative and stirring account of Battle, 
Fear, Courage, Disease, Wise Precautions, The Tommy, The Poilu, etc., ete. This is a splendid gift 
for your soldier son, brother, or friend in the ranks. It will help him materially to safeguard his char- 
acter and life. 


THE WAR AND THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 


The Story of Asia Minor and Its Relation to the Present Conflict 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 


15 illustrations and a map. $1.50 net 


A book that tells the story of the Bagdad Railway—one of the primary causes of the war—in a moss 
interesting manner and connects the story with the romantic past of the great Highway across Asia Minor, 
through which the Railway passes. The book makes its appeal to everyone interested in the problems of 
the war. A complete map and selected illustrations add to the value of this book, which will take a 
unique place In war literature. It is written by one who has made the East his life study. 


RELIGIONS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT 
Edited by Dr. J. A. Montgomery 
: $2.50 net 


Is an authoritative yet popular account of ancient and modern religions from the viewpoint that the 
religion of each people has presented the highest ideals of that people. The authors are members of the 
faculty of Religious History of the University of Pennsylvania. 


POSSIBLY THE GIFT YOU WISH TO SELECT IS HERE 


IF I WERE TWENTY-ONE, Perens Maxwell, appeals to every man, old or 


J : ‘ Filled with a wealth of pointed anecdote and 
clever allusion. ‘The humor is delightful and the business wisdom which it contains is of the practical 


kind. A snappy book with a punch. 12 illustrations. $1.25 net 
R I N G by Dr. George Frederick Kunz. This magnificently illustrated volume might have been 

‘ 9 called The Romance of the Ring, as all of importance in regard to the sentimental, 
religious and mystic significance of finger rings from the early mythological rings to the little circlet of 
today is treated by Dr. Kunz in a romantic and fascinating manner. As a gift book the beauty of this 
yolume makes it unexcelled, as a reference book it is of inestimable value. 290 remarkable illustrations. 
Handsome cloth. Boxed. $6.50 net. 


TRAINING AND REWARDS OF THE PHYSICIAN, 'y Richa 


M.D., author of “WHAT MEN LIVE BY.” A book for the young man or woman who is considering 
medicine as a profession. Dr. Cabot treats the subject in a fresh, vigorous fashion, that will appeal not 
only to students and doctors, but also to the public in general. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


THE TWICE AMERICAN, by Eleanor M. Ingram, A cracking novel for these 


: is days in which the United States is taking a part in 
the world’s politics. The author of “FROM THE CAR BEHIND” has written a delightful story of 
wee pore ncearr fame and fortune in South America and woos the girl in New York, Illustrated 

color. . net, 


THE RACCOON LAKE MYSTERY, {3,3st! Monsce,Horking, Phd, A 


te - BRANT detective _ story, 
thrilling to the nth degree, with an undercurrent of delightful humor and a background of nature in 
the raw at a wilderness camp. There is also a double love affair which alone would mcke the success 
of any novel. This is a book with real character. Illustrated in color. $1.35 net. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
THE GREYFURS’ NEIGHBORS OPENING THE WEST WITH 


1 err ars? 


and THE ADVENTURES OF THE 

are two delightful 
GREYFUR FAMILY, books that will ap- 
peal to every child. 24 colored pictures in each 
book showing the adventures of wood mice, squir- 
rels and other creatures of fleld and forest. Told 
by Vera Nyce. Pictured by Helene Nyce. 50 
cents net. 


TALES OF IRVING’S ALHAMBRA 
illustrated in color, is the new volume in the 
Children’s Classic Series. 50 cents net. 


TELL ME A STORY PICTURE 
BOOK ; 


FAIRIES AND GOBLINS FROM 
STORYLAND 


BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 
STORYLAND 


Simplified by Leila H. Cheney, are three unex- 
celled story and picture books for the children. 
Father, mother and the little ones may journey 
into the bright world of adventure. Each book 
has 24 pictures in color by Maria L. Kirk. Each, 
50 cents net. 


by Edwin L, 
LEWIS AND CLARK, Sabin. This new 
Trail Blazer contains adventure and plenty of it, 
true history and fascinating romance. It tells of 
a boy’s journey upon the Oregon Trail with Lewis 
and Clark. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


THE BLUE HERON’S FEATHER, 


by Rupert Sargent Holland. A fascinating story 
of the adventures of a young Dutch boy who, in 
the days of Peter Stuyvesant, comes to New Am- 
sterdam to win his fortune. Illustrated. 

$1.25 net. 


WINONA OF CAMP KARONYA, 


by Margaret Widdemer. A charming account of the 
work, and play of a group of Camp Fire Girls 
during the autumn and winter months. By _ the 
author of “WINONA OF THE CAMP FIRE.” 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


WATER BABIES, by Charles Kingsley. 

: ? Every nursery library 
should contain a copy of this classic story. It 
would be difficult 6,find a more beautifully illus- 
trated edition than’ this new one in the Stories 
All Children’ Love Series. The eolored pictures 
are bewitching. $1.35 net. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES 


Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY philadelphia 


(Continued from page 262.) 
in the writer’s estimation, is Nordic), the 
disadvantage of racial] intermixture, the “un- 
fitness” of the unsuccessful, and the pro- 
priety of eliminating the “unfit” by steriliza~ 
tion. This process “can be applied to an 
ever-widening circle of social discards, be- 
ginning always with the criminal, the di- 
seased and the insane, and extending grad- 
ually to types which may be called weaklings 
rather than defectives, and perhaps ultimate- 
ly to worthless race types.” “This is a 
practical, merciful and inevitable solution 
of the whole problem” (pages 46 and 47). — 

The problems of racial intermingling, of 
intra-racial selection, of the eugenic effect 
of social policies regarding defectives, o 
the morals of the treatment of the weak by 
the strong, and not least the practical task 
of securing that the social system does not 
through injustice or stupidity bring about 
those failures which the privileged then con- 
strue as “unfitness’—these are all of first 
rate interest and importance. They are not 
to be solved by obiter dicta like those of 
Mr. Grant, but only by the unprejudiced 
investigations of true science and the patient 
experiment and observation of worker in 
the field. 


EMILY GREENE BALCH. 


RELIGION FOR ToDAy 


. 


By John Haynes Holmes. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 335 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $1.62. 


The author’s inter- 
pretation of religion in 
Religion the terms and to the 
needs of today gath- 
and ers vigor and timeli- 
Life ness from the occasions 
which called forth 
these thirteen public 
addresses. Their spo-- 
ken style stirs in the ~ 
reader the earnestness 
with which they were 
delivered and the in- 
terest with which they 
must have been heard. Although meant for 
today, they do not ignore the yesterdays of 
their topic. A retrospective background bal- 
ances and maintains the perspective of each 
of the vital themes in their application to 
present situations. 

Trenchantly, yet constructively critical in 
his attitude throughout, Dr. Holmes strives to 
give enough of the other side which he criti- 
cizes to present it fairly if not fully. There- 
fore, while describing the religion for today — 
as “new” in being scientific rather than tra- — 
ditional, ethical more than theological, social 
as well as individual, unifying more than 
divisive, yet he emphasizes these characteris- 
tics as contemporary expressions of the old 
and only religious spirit. 

Especially incisive and conclusive are his — 
social applications of religion to the condi- 
tions of life and labor which demand both its 
destructive and reconstructive power. Church — 
and world, legislation and morals, human 
brotherhood and the fratricidal caste and 
class spirit, are thus brought to the vital 
tests which demonstrate the responsibility of 
faith for practice, of ideals and standards 
for actual conditions. The selection and 
treatment of these points of contact and con- 
trast demonstrate the author’s social intelli- 
gence and thoroughly modern point of view. 

Especially thoroughgoing is the way in 
which he meets the challenge of the oft-re- 
peated and always evasive assertion that 
people cannot be made good by legislation. 
He presses the claim that justice should 
supersede charity a bit too far, however, in 
contrasting public justice with private char- 
ity, strangely failing to refer to those public _ 
forms of relief and humanitarian service 
which the injured, the sick, the defective and 
many of the aged, are always likely to need, — 


(Continued on page 266.) 
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| Gift Books 
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NEW CROWELL BOOKS 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BOY’S BOOK OF SCOUTS 


By PERCY K. FITZHUGH. 


A collection of entertaining accounts of Kit Carson, 
Daniel Boone, David Crockett, Buffalo Bill, and many 
others. Illus. 8vo. Net, $1.25 


THE BOOK OF HOLIDAYS 


By J. WALKER McSPADDEN. 


The “days we celebrate” are described in pleasing style 
for young people. Illus. 8vo. Net, $1.25 


OTHER GOOD JUVENILES 


THE ENCHANTED LOCHAN 
By F. CARMICHAEL BRUNTON. 


Stories of Celtic Mythology, with four illustrations in 
color. 8vo. Net, $1.65 


THE AGE OF FABLE 
Or, Stories of Gods and Heroes 


By THOMAS BULFINCH. 
Sixteen full-page illustrations and index. 
12mo, cloth. Net, $1.00 


BABES OF THE WILD 
By LILIAN GASK. 

Illustrated in color. 8vo. Net, $1.25 
WOOD AND WATER FRIENDS 


By CLARENCE HAWKES. 


By the author of “Hitting the Dark 
Trail.” Illustrated by Copeland. 


UNCLE SQUEAKY’S VACATION 
By NELLIE M. LEONARD. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Net, 50 cents 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF MANY LANDS 
By INEZ N. McFEE. 


Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $1.25 
THE GREAT PIKE’S PEAK RUSH 
Or, Terry in the New Gold Fields 

By EDWIN L. SABIN. ts 
Illustrated by H. Fisk. 8vo. Net, $1.00 
WHAT SAMI SINGS WITH THE BIRDS 


By JOHANNA SPYRI. 


Translated by Helen B. Dole. Illustrated in color. 
Net, 50 cents 


A TREASURY OF FOLK TALES 
A TREASURY OF OLD FAIRY TALES 


These volumes contain the best literature for reading 
aloud to children. 12mo. Per vol., Net, 50 cents 


ORISON S. MARDEN’S 


New Book 


HOW TO GET 


WHAT YOU WANT 


Dr. Marden’s latest book, full 
8vo0. Net, $1.25 of inspiration and suggestion. 


12mo, cloth. Net, $1.25 


TWO TIMELY BOOKS 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 
By THOMAS F. MORAN. 


A summing up of the personal traits of our Presidents, 
beginning with Washington and ending with Wilson. 
12mo. Net, 75 cents 


THE SOLDIER’S DIARY AND NOTEBOOK 


Contains useful information invaluable to the soldier 
at home or at the front. With pencil attached. 
Cloth, Net, 50 cents. Leather, Net, $1.00 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS 


WOMEN WAR WORKERS 
By GILBERT STONE. 


With a foreword by Lady Jellicoe. Net, $1.65 


THRILLING DEEDS OF BRITISH AIRMEN 


By ERIC WOOD. 


Shows how England has gained control of the air. 
Eight illustrations and colored jacket. 
12mo. Net, $1.65 


THE MODERNS 
By JOHN FREEMAN. 


A criticism of Shaw, Wells, Hardy, 
Maeterlinck, James, Conrad, Pat- 
more, Thomson and Bridges. 

12mo. Net, $1.65 


LIFE OF TOLSTOI 
By NATHAN H. DOLE. 


Pocket edition on Bible paper, with 
introduction by Count Ilya Tolstoi. 
Flexible cloth, Net, $1.00 
Limp leather, 12mo, Net, $1.75 
GIFT BOOKS 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 


By R. H. DANA, Jr. 


Luxembourg edition. With 17 illustrations from 
photographs. 8vo. Boxed. Net, $1.50 


THE LAND OF ENOUGH 


By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON. 
A Christmas Story. 


ANIMAL RHYMES 


By BURGES JOHNSON. 
Frontispiece by Blaisdell. 


Net, 50 cents 


12mo. Net, 50 cents 


SONGS OF HOPE 


By HAROLD SPEAKMAN. 


Poems of great beauty. 
decorations by the author. 


8vo, Net, 75c. Leather, Net, $1.50 


Colored illustrations and 
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Gift Books 


Memoirs of the Private 
Life of Marie Antoinette 


By Mapame Campan, First Lady-in- 
Waiting to the Queen. With a 
Memoir of Madame Campan by F. 
BarRIERE. A New Edition, revised 
by F. M. Graves, with Introduction 
and Notes by J. Hottanp Rose, au- 
thor of ‘Napoleon I,” etc., etc., and 
Reader in Modern History at the 
University of Cambridge. Illustrat- 
ed with thirty full-page photograv- 
ures of portraits and views. 2 vols. 
8vo. Decorative cloth. Gilt Tops. 
Boxed. $7.50 net. 


A beautiful edition, printed by Mr. 
D. B. Updike at the Merrymount 
Press, and bound uniform with the 
publishers’ famous edition of Celli- 
ni’s ‘‘Autobiography.”’ 


Autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini 


Translated by Jonn Appincton Sy- 
mONDs. Illustrated with forty full- 
page photogravure plates. 2 vols. 
8vo. Decorative cloth. Gilt Tops. 
Boxed. $7.50 net. Owing to the 
increased cost in the manufacture 
of books, the price of this new edi- 
ticn has been raised to $7.50 net. 


Gift Books 
for Children 


Aucassin and Nicolete 


Newly Translated by Micuart West, 
author of ‘Claire de Lune.” Illus- 
trated with twelve drawings in col- 
ors by M. Main R. Bocuer, and nu- 
merous drawings in line by Muss 
Evetyn Pau. Issued in two styles 
of binding. Cloth, $3.50 net. An- 
tique Leather, $6.50 net. 


Unquestionably this is the hand- 
somest edition issued of this famous 
and beautiful story. A charming 
Christmas Gift. 


Hans Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales 


Illustrated with sixteen full-page col- 
or plates and numerous drawings in 
black-and-white by Harry CLarkeE. 
Large 8vo. Boxed. Cloth. $5.00 net. 


A sumptuous and beautifully printed 
edition, on rag paper. The drawings 
by the artist are of an unusual qual- 
ity, both in design and execution, 
being in the tradition of the art of 
Aubrey Beardsley. The work has 
been done at great expense and is 
an example in good taste, both in 
conception and execution. No more 
interesting gift-book for young peo- 
ple could be found. 


For Sale at All Bookstores. 
Postage Extra. 


(Continued from page 264.) 
whether furnished charitably or in recog- 
nition of their just claims. 

Although recognizing the opportunism 
which has brought about such broader social 
views and applications of religion, Dr. 
Holmes is an absolutist in his uncompromis- 
ing stand for the ultimate ideal of peace as 
applicable to a world at war, but he fails 
to show how it could have been, or 
could be, applied by the peoples facing a 
war-rampant nation on a rapid march for 
world conquest. Sustaining the reader’s in- 
terest in every line, compelling assent or 
dissent with no chance for neutrality, Dr. 
Holmes has contributed a vital discussion of 
fundamental human interests which drives 
the reader to identify religion with them. 


Geek: 


THE BatTrLeE WiTH TUBERCULOSIS AND How 
To Win It 


By D. MacDougall King. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 258 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the SurvEY $1.62. 


In these days of war and military prep- 
aration Dr. King has chosen a timely subject 
for a new, popular book on tuberculosis. The 
title is The Battle with Tuberculosis and 
How to Win It, and throughout its two hun- 
dred and more pages the book deals with 
tuberculosis,\as an enemy against which the 
human body carries on constant warfare. 
Trench, block-house, machine-gun, rifle and 
various other implements of warfare are 
brought into action. Various officers of the 
army, including the chief medical officers, 
appear with prominence. The military fig- 
ure and symbolism incline to exaggeration at 
times, but it is telling, nevertheless, and adds 
much to the interest and stimulus of the book. 

With the increasing number of books of 
a popular nature for tuberculosis patients 
and their families, Dr. King’s book will have 
a certain amount of competition. His new 
and refreshing point of view, however, will 
help to stimulate flagging interest on the 
part of many tuberculosis patients and 
workers. There is also a wealth of prac- 
tical information which Dr. King has 
summed up in these pages that anyone in- 
terested in tuberculosis would do well to 
have at his command. 


Puitip P. JAcoss. 


THE NATIONAL BupGeT SYSTEM AND AMERI- 
CAN FINANCE 


By Charles Wallace Collins. The Mac- 
millan Company. 151 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey $1.33. 


As a plain exposition of what the budget 
system means in practice in other countries 
and of what the present American system, 
or lack of system, as practised by Congress 
in matters of financial legislation, means, 
this compact little book admirably fulfils the 
purpose of its author. Public finance is 
neither interesting nor easily understood and 
the man of affairs is scarcely better informed 
on this subject than the average member of 
a legislature. 

Much stress is properly laid upon the 
history and budget practice of Great Britain 
and while all that the author says in praise 
of the English budget system is true, he has 
missed the significance of the treasury as a 
great independent department of administra- 
tion or business management which makes 
it at one and the same time the great foun- 
dation and the crown of the British system. 
He has likewise failed to call attention in 
his references to authorities and sources for 
further study of budget systems to the re- 
markable collection of literature on this sub- 
ject edited and published by the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, especially 
that which has appeared in its publication 
entitled Municipal Research. Indeed the 
author seems to have availed himself little 
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WHEN THE HUN 
CAME DOWN 


—when field-gray uniforms 
poured into little Belgium, the 
Secretary of our Legation was 
witness to the tragedy. 


What Hugh Gibson saw and 
felt in the days when he was 
often under fire, always in peril, 
he has put into a book of lasting 
importance. Because it is so 
true, so intensely human, it 
stands out in unmistakable 
manner from the mass of “war- 
books.” 


You do not soon forget— 


“The Rape of Belgium” 
A JOURNAL FROM OUR 
LEGATION IN 
BELGIUM 


By HUGH GIBSON. $2.50 


a 


With all the old-time fire, Kip- 
ling tells new and significant 
stories about men and women 
and affairs. Here is Stalkey 
again and the delicacy of 
“They,” and altogether different 
war-stories. 


A DIVERSITY OF CREA- 
TURES 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 
$1.50. Limp leather, $1.75 


DP 
bE 


This is the truth about what 
men called, “Jim Hill’s luck”; 
made plain and simple as he 
wanted it to be made. A cross- 
section of an America grow- 
ing into greatness, is this not- 
able biography. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES J. 
HILL 


By JOSEPH GILPIN PYLE 
Illustrated, 2 vols., boxed, $5.00 


bE 


To speak with authority on af- 
fairs of ‘moment, and at the 
same time speak interestingly, 
is the unusual qualification of 
the editor of “Life.” His col- 
lected war editorials are an aid 
to straight thinking. 


THE DIARY OF A NA- 
TION 


By E. S. MARTIN. $1.50 


Be 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & 
COMPANY 
Garden City, New York. 
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if at all of this material and does not make 
a single reference to the writings of Fred- 
erick A. Cleveland, the American publicist 
and chairman of the Taft Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency, to whom more than 
to any other American we are indebted for 
earnest advocacy and consistent exposition 
of the principles of budgetary procedure in 
municipalities, state and nation. 
Notwithstanding these defects this budget 
primer ought to serve a very useful purpose 
and is a worthy addition to the growing 
literature on the subject of the budget. 
SAMUEL McCune Linpsay. 


APPLIED PsyCHOLOGY 


By H. L. Hollingworth and A. T. Poffen- 
berger. D. Appleton & Co. 337 pp. Price 
$2.25; by mail of the Survey $2.37. 


This new book is the best that has yet 
appeared in bringing the results of many 
experiments and excursions in this field 
within two covers. The reader finds state- 
ments of the latest formulations concerning 
such subjects as the relation of efficiency to 
physical and mental characteristics of the 
sexes, chronological and mental age, social 
and legal age limitations, temperature and 
humidity, illumination, daily schedule, in- 


terruption and concentration, work, rest, fa- 


tigue, sleep, tobacco, alcohol, tea, coffee, 
drugs, scientific management, advertising, 
salesmanship, evidence, punishment, delin- 
quency and deficiency, psychotherapy, edu- 
cation. 

In the chapter on medicine a distinction is 
drawn between the use of psychological 
agents which require a “profound knowledge 
of the refinements of modern psychology” 
and those which call rather for a “sympa- 
thetic acquaintance with and toleration for 
human nature.” This is a point of view 
which is easily lost as one wanders into the 
various fields, but a great advance has been 


made when it is seen that the same material - 


has value for both types of workers. The 
last four chapters on Psychology and the 
Law, the Social Worker, Medicine and Edu- 
cation, show well the other aspect a man 
needs to have in mind in order that he may 
be efficient in the one which gives him 
major occupation. 

In connection with this showing of psy- 


‘chology in its relations to improvement in 


practically all of our interests, activities and 
occupations, the authors have given, in their 
introductory chapters, about the best state- 
ment available of what one needs to know 
about general mental operations. Hitching 
the psychological wagon to the steeds, suc- 
cess and control, has helped greatly to re- 
duce the amount of useless baggage carried. 
Either the student in a class or the business 
man or employe who wishes to get a clear 
idea of what is worth while about instincts, 
inheritance, habit and skill formation, mem- 
ory, etc., will find here the introduction he 
requires. 
FrRanK A. Manny. 


Tue Mopern Hosprrar 


By John A. Hornsby, M. D. The Modern 
Hospital Company. 109 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of the SuRvEY $1.09. 


The gist of Dr. Hornsby’s argument is in 
his opening paragraph. Here he says that 
fewer than 12 per cent of the sick people in 
this country are using the hospitals. And 
since bed-side diagnosis and drug treatment 
are practically obsolete; since modern diag- 
nosis depends upon various laboratories, and 
modern treatment upon diet, physical ther- 
apy and special nursing, it follows, there- 
fore, that 88 per cent of our sick are not 
getting the best care possible. 

It is to the community which believes 
that the modern hospital is the logical cen- 
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y BOOKS WITH y 


LIFE DEVELOPMENT BooKS ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Everyday Life, Christian Educa- 


PURPOSE 
tion, Physical Education, and 


Bible Study Literature WV 
A NEW FOSDICK BOOK 


(To Be Published Dec. 15th) 


“The Meaning of Faith’ 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


An ‘‘Everyday Life’? Book 


Thin Paper, Art Leather Cloth, 
Round Corners, Pocket Size, $1.00 
HIS IS THE BOOK that Fosdick has been working on for 
years, and turned aside long enough to write “The Chal- 
lenge of the Present Crisis.” 
The author’s purpose in these twelve studies is to clear away the mis- 
apprehensions involved in the commonly accepted theories of faith, to 
indicate the relationship of faith to other aspects of life, to face frankly 
the serious question of suffering as an obstacle of faith, and to expound 
the vital significance of faith in Jesus Christ. 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


“Books with Purpose’ 
IN OUR NEW CATALOG you will find many suggestions for timely 
gifts of permanent value—such as the regular and pigskin editions of 


2 ° 
The Meaning of Prayer By Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Art Leather Cloth, pocket size, 60 cents. Full Morocco, gilt edge, pocket size, $1.50. 
Pigskin, gilt edge, pocket size, $2.00. 


Moffatt’s New Translation of the New Testament 


Art leather cloth, pocket size, $1.00. India paper, $1.50. 
Pigskin, India paper, pocket size, $3.00, 


New Testaments and Bibles 
In regular and pigskin editions from $1.25 to $5.50 


AND MANY OTHER inspiring ‘books that make enduring gifts 
BUY FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM US 


Publication Department, Inter- 
Young 


national Committee, 


Men’s Christian Associations 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—SEVERAL HEBREW 
TEACHERS, among them one who can 
conduct orthodox services. Good salaries 
for good men. State experience and salary 
expectations in applications to Superintend- 


ent Hrsprew OrpHANS’ Home, 12th and 
Green Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. Also EX- 
PERIENCED BOYS’ SUPERVISOR 


(Jew or Gentile). 


WANTED-—Visitor understanding case 
work for well-established charity organiza- 
tion in Southwest. Salary, $60. Address 
2659 SurRvEY. 


WANTED—A man for Social Worker 
and Assistant to Pastor by Epworth Meth- 
odist Church, Norfolk, Va. Fine location; 
good equipment; splendid opportunity for 
work among sailors and soldiers as well as 
along regular community lines. “Address 
Ww. B. Roper, Chairman, Box 828. 


RESIDENT worker, to teach sewing, milli- 
nery, handicrafts, and supervise in small 
institution for delinquent girls. P. O. Box 
141, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 124 E. 28th St.,NewYork,N.Y. 


WANTED—Resident headworker quali- 
fied for educational and social service work. 
Communicate with JEwisH EpuUCATIONAL 
ALLIANCE, 1216 E. Baltimore, Md. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE or assistant to executive. 
Man of initiative and organizing ability. 
University, School of Philanthropy and 
business training. Experience :—Research, 
charities, recreation, social education, in- 
dustrial welfare work. Practical public 
speaker. Address 2657 Survey. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent 
of institution. Several years’ direct experi- 
ence. R. N., Scotch. References. Address 
2661 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HEALTH EMPLOYMENT—Free lists 
of trained health officers, industrial hygien- 
ists, health laboratorians, sanitarians, etc., 
furnished to prospective employers. Regis- 
tration in the Bureau free to members of 
the American Public Health Association. 
Address HrattH EmproymMent Bureau, 
1039 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Improved Edition—New Size 


The Scofield 
Reference Bible 


Edited by Rev. C. 1. Scofield, D.D. 


With all the helpful features of the previous 
edition, to which are added The Panoramic 
View of the Bible and Bible Chronologies, 


FITS THE POCKET 
Printed on Oxford India Paper from en- 


tirely new plates and facsimile page for page 
with the larger edition. 
i Minion Black-faced Type 
Size 7x4%4x\ inches. 


No. 55x_ French Morocco, leather lined . $6.00 
No. 59x Persian Morocco, leather lined . 7.00 


Also on White Paper—I1% in. thick 


No. 50 Cloth 
No. 53 French Morocco 


Made in twelve other styles. 


Also, Larger Size 


Brevier Black-face Type. Size 8'4x5%4x1}% inches. 
ite paper from $2.00. 


Oxford India Paper 


Size ore inches. From $7.50. 
Larger edition in 16 styles. 


At all Booksellers. Send for circular. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32d Street, - . - - New York 


GIvE Books 
WORTH WHILE 


State Sanitation. By G. C. Whip- 
ple, of Harvard University and 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 2 vols. $2.50 each. 
Vol. I is a_history of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Health, a pioneer 
in its line, and Vol. II a collection of 
valuable reprints on water supply, 
sewage disposal, public health, intem- 
perance, food inspection, etc. 


How to Avoid Infection. 
C. V. Chapin. 50 cents. 


A popular exposition of how diseases 
are and are not communicated. 


Genetics and Eugenics. By W. E. 
Castle. Third Impression. $2.50. 


“T am impressed on first looking it over 
that it is the best book on the subject 
in the English language.’’—Pror. E. G. 
Conxuiin, Princeton University. 


By Dr. 


Three Peace Congresses of the 
Nineteenth Century. Claimants to 
Constantinople. By C, D. Hazen, 
W._R. Thayer, R. H. Lord, and 
A. C. Coolidge. 75 cents. 

Showing why the Congresses of 1814, 


1856, and 1878 failed to bring lasting 
results. 


If your dealer cannot show you these books, 
send to us for copies on approval. 


Harvard University Press 


13 Randall Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


280 Madison Ave, 
New York, N, Y,. 


THE SURVEY FOR DECEMBER 


ter of treatment in its wards, of advice in its 
out-patient department, of such preventive 
measures as clinic examinations suggest, Dr. 
Hornsby has addressed his little volume. 
He shows the community how to decide what 
sort of hospital it needs, how to raise the 
money for it, how to control and administer 
it, how many jelly-molds are needed in its 
pantry and how to deal with refractory 
“help.” An enormous amount of practical 
detail is packed into these pages, and the 
audience to whom the book is directed will 
derive much practical benefit from the un- 
packing. 

Like every other institution of this day, the 
hospital has entered upon a new era. Un- 
like certain institutions, it is as yet some- 
what in advance of the community. And 
the reader whose personal interest is in the 
more general aspects of health and medical 
progress rather than the immediate necessity 
for a hospital in his neighborhood, will find 
in the new emphasis which this book places 
upon the institution, matter for reflection, in- 
terest—and doubtless action, when the time 


comes. G. S. 
RussIA IN TRANSFORMATION 
By Arthur J. Brown. 190 pp. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. Price $1; by mail of 


the Survey $1.08. 

This book, bringing 
the story of the Rus- 
sian revolution up to 
the end of July, is use- 
ful as a coherent ac- 
count of events which 
to the average news- 
paper and magazine 
reader have remained 
somewhat vague and 
unconnected. It is 
written without appar- 
ent bias and, though it 

= re adds little to the 
knowledge already obtained by the student 
from other sources, may be recommended as 
a manual of reference on movements and 
persons. 

One suggestion especially worth noting is 
that we should not imagine the whole nation 
in a turmoil of political excitement and 
economic upset so grave as to render stable 
government and an ordered life impossible. 
Naturally, the press only acquaints us with 
the abnormal happenings; but “while the 
political and military situation is seriously 
alarming, there are many millions of Rus- 
sian people who are peacefully pursuing 
their ordinary avocations. 8 

The author is pessimistic concerning the 
probable fate of the Jews and other subject 
nationalities in Russia. He believes that 
promises now made by frequently changing 
officials may not be kept after the period ot 
reconstruction. “The ill-treatment of Ne- 
groes, Chinese and Japanese in the alleged 
most democratic country in the world, the 
United States of America,” is referred to in 
illustration of race antipathies which good 
intentions do not easily overcome. 

It seems to the reviewer that the author 
is making too much of Russian pretensions 
as regards the near East, more particularly 
when he expresses fear that in spite of the 
fall of the autocracy with its imperialistic 
program, even a claim to Palestine may 
still be pressed. That in the church 'the rey- 
olution has brought to leadership the most 
progressive and broadminded elements is 
good news, if true. But if, as is likely, “Or- 
thodox Russia cannot imagine that Tsargrad 
(Constantinople) could be anything else but 
Russian as soon as it ceases to belong to 
Turkey,” it is not so easy to see the leaders 
of the church work in harmony with the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the people. 


Peaceful 


Millions 


Bawls. 
(Continued on page 271.) 
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REBMAN’S 


New Books 
HOSPITALS AND THE LAW— 


By Epwin VaLentTINe Mitcuett, LL.B. 


This is a short analysis of the general 
propositions of law relating to health 
institutions, and to make it readily com- 
prehensible to those who are profes- 
sionally or otherwise interested in such 
establishments. 

Cloth—Price $1.75 


DIABETES— 


Fasting and Undernutrition in the Treat- 
ment of Diabetes—By Hernricu STERN, 
M.D., LL.D., New York. 


This. little book is based entirely 
upon personal observations and expe- 
riences. It will be found that it differs, 
in certain essentials and in a number. 
of details, from the rules and regula- 
tions laid down by others in articles 
dealing with the same theme. 

It is intended for direct perusal by 
the diabetic patient. 

Cloth—Price $2.00 


FEEDING BABIES— 


The Science of Feeding Babies and 
Neral Care of the Growing Child.— 
By H. Exizasetn Gou tp. 


The author offers so many valuable 
hints and practical suggestions for al- 
most every phase of a baby’s career that 
her work is bound to meet with great 
approval. 

It is written for young mothers and 
nurses having charge of babies. 

Cloth—Price $1.50 


TEETH— 

Care of the Mouth and Teeth. A Primer 

of Oral Hygiene—By JosepH HERBERT 
Kaurrmann, D.D.S., New York. 


This brief volume aims at nothing else 
than the grasping of the fundamental 
idea of the value of oral hygiene. 

To parents, teachers, social workers, 
and all those who have charge of chil- 
dren, this book should prove invaluable. 

Cloth—Price 60 Cents 


OBSTETRICAL QUIZ FOR NURSES— 


A Monograph on Obstetrics for the 

Graduate and the Undergraduate Nurse 

in the Lying-in-room.—By Hitpa E iza- 
BETH CARLSON. 

The essential feature of this work 
consists in a description for improvising 
everything required on an emergency 

case. It is eminently practical. 
Cloth—Price $1.75 


WHAT SHALL I EAT— 


A Manual of Rational Feeding—By 
F. X. Gouraup, M.D., formerly Chief 
of the Laboratory of the Medical Fac- 
ulty of Paris, France. (Translation by 
ae REBMAN.) With a Glossary con- 
taining definitions of the Principal 
Technical Terms, and an Index of Dis- 
eases referred to in the text. 


An Analysis of each Article of Food 
and its Calories is given. Also the ac- 
tions on the digestive functions, in as- 
similation, secretion and elimination. 
Likewise, the reasons are given why a 
food should be employed or rejected 
according to the normal or pathological 
conditions of each individual case. In- 
dications and_ contra-indications are 
given in every instance. This makes the 
choice of food adapted to each case easy. 


Cloth—Price $2.00 
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The Springfield 


Survey 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


A careful study of the significant facts 
of civic and social conditions in a typical 
American city. Of interest to, and with 
practical suggestions for, persons working 
for better conditions of community life. 
Shelby M. Harrison, Director. 


Findings published in ten parts. First 
nine now ready. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF SPRINGFIELD, 
ILLINOIS 


By L. P. Ayres 


A survey of the school plant, school 
organization and administration, the teach- 
ing force and quality of instruction, edu- 
cational extension, etc. 152 pp. 25 cents. 


CARE OF MENTAL DEFECTIVES, THE 
INSANE, AND ALCOHOLICS IN SPRING- 
FIELD, ILLINOIS 


By W. L. Treapway, M. D. 


A study of methods of finding and caring 
for mental defectives in schools and com- 
munity; of commitment, treatment and dis- 
charge of the insane and of alcoholics. 46 
pp. 15 cents. 


RECREATION IN SPRINGFIELD, 
ILLINOIS 


By L. F. Hanmer and C. A. PErry 


A survey of the local facilities for recre- 
ation, the recreational needs of the people; 
attention given to practical measures for 
meeting the needs. 133 pp. 25 cents. 


HOUSING IN SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
By Joun IHLDER 


A study of housing tendencies and _ the 
legal aspects of housing in Springfield. 
24 pp. 15 cents. 


THE CHARITIES OF SPRINGFIELD, 
ILLINOIS 


By F. H. McLean 


A survey of the institutions caring for 
children, the charitable care of the sick, 
family disabilities, social agencies dealing 
with families, etc. 185 pp. 25 cents. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN SPRING- 
FIELD, ILLINOIS 


By L. C. Opencrantz and Z. L. Porter 


A survey of work conditions and indus- 
trial relations, including health hazards, 
wages, hours, child labor, effects of work 
conditions, etc. 173 pp. 25 cents. 


CITY AND COUNTY ADMINISTRATION 
IN SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


By D. O. Decker and S. M. Harrison 


A survey of taxation methods, the organ- 
ization and administration of the city de- 
partments, county administrative work, 
handling of special funds of the city, etc. 
158 pp. 25 cents. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN SPRINGFIELD, 
ILLINOIS 
By Franz SCHNEIDER, JR. 


A survey of infant mortality, the tuber- 
culosis situation, other contagious diseases, 
water supply, sewage disposal, milk and 
food supply, and city health department, 
etc. 159 pp. 25 cents. 


THE CORRECTIONAL SYSTEM OF 
SPRINGFIELD, ILINOIS 
By Z. L. Porrer 


A survey covering the disposition of cases 
of arrest, probation work, detention of 
children, the juvenile court, needed legis- 
lation, the work of the police department, 
etc. 185 pp. 25 cents. 


SPRINGFIELD: THE SURVEY SUMMED 
UP (In preparation) 
By S. M. Harrison 
A summary of the nine zeports, with a 
description of the methods followed in or- 
ganizing the survey and in presenting the 
survey findings to the public. 


LIBRARY EDITION 


In addition to the separate reports as 
listed above, an edition in three cloth- 
bound volumes will be issued later. Price 
$1.00 each. Orders received in advance 
will be filled when edition is ready. 


For the 
Social Worker’s 
Bookshelf 


Books of real merit are appreci- 
ated especially by those who are 
interested in meeting the prob- 
lems of the day. The titles on 
this page are offered as sugges- 
tions for gifts to such readers. 


SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS 


By MARY E, RICHMOND, 3rd printing 


“No social worker should hope 

to rise in the profession and be 

without this book; and no stu- 

dent of applied sociology should 

fail to pore over it.”—WNation. 
$2.00 net 


SOCIAL WORK IN 
HOSPITALS 


By IDA M. CANNON 8rd printing 


The only book upon this im- 
portant subject, written by the 
Chief of Social Service in the 
hospital where such work was 
first organized. 

$1.50 net 


MUNITION MAKERS 


By AMY HEWES and HENRIETTE R. 
WALTER 


“A straightforward representa- 
tion of what has happened in one 
of our own munitions cities. Al- 
together, the two reports form 
a unit that is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the list of economic books 
for the  year.”—Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican. 

$.75 net 


A SEASONAL INDUSTRY 
By MARY VAN KLEECK 
“Miss Van Kleeck’s handling of 
these problems is characteristic 
of her usual insight and thor- 
oughness as the most experi- 
enced investigator of the condi- 
tions of women’s work in this 

country.”—Dial. 
$1.50 net 


COMMUNITY CENTER 
ACTIVITIES 


By CLARENCE A. PERRY 


“This neat little volume is one 
of the most suggestive and help- 
ful ever issued for the stimulus 
and guidance of constructive so- 
cial service.”—The Child. 

$.35 net 


RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION 


130 East 22d Street, New York 


TOL 7. 269 


The Cleveland 


Survey 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


During the year 1915 and 1916 the 
Survey Committee of the Cleveland 
Foundation conducted a survey of 
the public schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The work was done under the direc- 
tion of Leonard P. Ayres, Director 
of the Division of Education of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The find- 
ings have been published in a series 
of 25 bound reports varying in size 
from 59 to 363 pages. These mono- 
graphs may be secured at 25 cents a 
copy except as noted. The regular 
price of the entire set is $7.00 post- 
paid. A limited number of sets have 
been reserved for Survey readers at 
the special price of $5.00. This offer 
will be withdrawn after the sale of 
these few sets. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS TEACH AND 
MIGHT TEACH 
By FRANKLIN Bossitt 


THE TEACHING STAFF 
By W. A. Jessup 


CHILD ACCOUNTING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


By L. P. Ayres 


MEASURING THE WORK OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By C. H. Jupp 
(50 cents.) 
SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN 
By Davin MitcHEetu 


HEALTH WORK IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
By L. P. Ayres and May Ayres 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND SCHOOL 
LUNCHES 


By A. C. Boucuton 


EDUCATION zouee RECREATION 
By . JOHNSON 


EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION 
By C. A. Perry 


THE SCHOOL AND THE IMMIGRANT 
By H. A. Miter 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By L. P. Ayres and Apete McKINNIE 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
By L. P. Ayres and May Ayres 


OVERCROWDED SCHOOLS AND THE 
PLATOON PLAN 
By S. O. Hartweti 


FINANCING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By Earte CrLarKk 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
By L. P. Ayres 


THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL SURVEY 
By L. P. Ayres 
(50 cents.) 


DEPARTMENT STORE OCCUPATIONS 
By I. P. O’Lreary 


BOYS AND GIRLS IN COMMERCIAL 
WORK 


By B. M. Stevens 
RAILROAD AND STREET TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


By R. D. FLEMING 


THE PRINTING TRADES 
By F. L. SHaw 


THE GARMENT TRADES 
By Epna BryNneR 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 
By Epna BryNner 


THE BUILDING TRADES 
By F. L. SHaw 


THE ate TRADES 
By R. R. Lurz 


WAGE EARNING AND EDUCATION 
By R. R. Lurz 
(50 cents.) 
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fewisé ConceR 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York | 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FuLron Srrepr, Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Groceries. 


SEEMAN BROS., 


Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Electric Clock Systems. 
LOCKY’90D & ALMQUIST, Inc., 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


Reduce Your Cost of Living! 


HE increasingly high cost of living can be re- 

duced at once only by the application of 

Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 
the food bills, how to save time and labor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
details of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the housekeeper 
an interesting profession instead of deadening 
drudgery. 

The correspondence courses of the American 
School of Home Economics were prepared by leading 
teachers, especially for home study. They have been 
tested and proved by over 25,000 housekeepers, 
teachers, institution managers, etc. 


The attractive illustrated 100-page handbook of the 
school, “The Profession of Home-Making,”’ will be sent on 
request. Address a postcard or note—A.S.H. E., 519 West 
69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND 


THE SURVEY FORBDICCEMBER o1, 'tor7 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
threws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


new, 


Insist on seeing our trale 
mark and name—Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress 
Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


“*None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


SECOND EDITION—REVISED 


THE NORMAL LIFE 


BY EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Adopted as a text-book in Red Cross and university classes and in schools for 


training social workers. 
THE SURVEY 


By Mail, $1.35 
- NEW YORK 


Price, $1.25 


112 EAST 19 STREET 


DOV ENO Rak Yer lO-R DIE GE M BER 1 


(Continued from page 268.) 


OUTLINES OF CHINESE HIsTORY 
By Li Ung Bing. The Commercial Press, 
Ltd., Shanghai. 644 pp. Price $3.75; by 
mail of the Survey $4. 


GEOGRAPHY OF CHINA 
By Horatio B. Hawkins. Commercial 
Press, Ltd., Shanghai. 86 pp. Price 62 
cents; by mail of the SuRvEY 77 cents. 


From the Commercial Press in Shanghai 
come these two well made, well illustrated 
books. The American reader will, it must 
be confessed, enjoy the quaint illustrations 
and valuable maps perhaps more than the 
text, since his reading of the text will be 
frequently interrupted by Chinese names 
which he looks at but does not dare pro- 
nounce even to himself. 

Mr. Bing’s history has a twofold purpose. 
In his preface, he says that he addresses 
those who are studying English rather than 
those who are studying history. “It is not 
so much an attempt to teach Chinese history 
by English as English through the medium 
of Chinese history.” Nevertheless, even a 
cursory glance through the chapters shows 
one that the book is distinctly modern in its 
method. Battles are fought and kings de- 
scribed, but the main emphasis is upon the 
institutions of the Celestial Empire and their 
modification in the light of modern events. 

The aim of this study of the country’s 
history is to develop statesmanship. The 
volume has a commendatory introduction by 
Professor Whiteside of Soochow University. 

Similar in aim is the volume by M. Haw- 
kins of Soochow. His geography is of the 
handbook variety, essentially a text and 
reference volume. It lays special emphasis 
on the resources of China, mineral and other- 
wise; upon the highways of commerce, rail- 
ways, canals and rivers within the country, 
and to steamship’ and railway connections 
with other countries. 

Its illustrations are of interest and the 
maps of decided value. The book is by no 
means out of place in any American refer- 
ence library.. Like the history, it has the 
practical aim of acquainting the Chinese 
student thoroughly with the country whose 
affairs he may one day be called upon to 
share in administering. 

G. S. 


TECHNIQUE OF SOCIAL SURVEYS 
By Manuel C. Elmer. The World Com- 
pany, Lawrence, Kansas. 93 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of the Survey $1.06. 


The shelf of books discussing and outlin- 
ing methods of community study and social 
surveying has not yet stretched to five feet, 
but at the present rate it promises to reach 
that dimension soon. One of the more re- 
cent to gain a place is Dr. Elmer’s little 
handbook aimed at improving the technique 
of community-study. 

The book devotes itself to two main ques- 
tions: the kind of facts to be gathered in 
social surveys and the use to be made of 
them, the greater and more valuable part 
of the publication being devoted to the for- 
mer. ‘This includes discussions and ques- 
tionnaires relating to a rather wide range 
of topics having to do with social welfare, 
the more important among them being pop- 
ulation and _ vital statistics, educational 
agencies, recreation and amusement, indus- 
try and labor conditions, disease and health 
measures, housing, public utilities, trans- 
portation and storage, distribution of wealth, 
political organization, taxes, charities, courts, 
child-care, defectives, juvenile and adult 
crime, and religious activities. The ques- 
tionnaires on educatioial and recreational 
facilities and on housing are developed in 
Mure cctail than the others. A few topics, 
Particularly public health, taxation and in- 
dustrial conditions, are not adequately dealt 
with for a book on survey technique. 


(Established 1865) 
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Sound Short-Time Investment 


Netting Unusually 
High Rate 


Natural advantages of the Company’s location 
are unsurpassed for low-cost production and dis- 


tribution of a commodity of prime importance. 
Net earnings many times interest requirements. 


Denominations of $500 and $1000. We recom- 
mend this as an exceptional investment. 


Write for Circular No. 940-0A. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


10 South La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


ra 


SEUUOUINUUVEULUYOOLUYOOLUVOOOUAUOO LOOPNET 


SUVUUUIVAUUVNUUVAUAVEUUUAUCUOUUUECUUOOUUEUTE CUE CUE OAUTH 


Send for our special circular No, 53 


4th Avenue and (3th Street 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


FIFTEENTH YEAR OPENED OCTOBER 1, 1917 
Winter term begins January 2, 1918 


; TRAINING COURSE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
One-year course for college graduates. Two-year course for other qualified students 
PLAYGROUND COURSE 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES, 
MARCH 4th TO JUNE 2\st 


SPECIAL COURSE IN CURATIVE OCCUPATIONS AND RECREATION 


(In co-operation with the Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene) 


Dealing with the problem of re-education of the physically sick, the mentally 
disturbed, and the wounded and handicapped soldier, January 2d to June 7th 


For further information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


TOOLS ane 
BENCHES 


FOR 


MANUAL TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL or 
INDIVIDUAL USE 


If you tinker at home or are in- 
terested in any way in Manual 
Training,you should know more 
about ourline of high grade Tools and Benches. 


of Manual Training Ouifits Our hobby since 1848 has always been ‘‘Quality.’’ 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
New York since 1848 


TUNINNNTTTTTTTTETTNT 


THUOUUIQUUOUOOOOUSSUTOUUOUOSUUCEOOU COED UEU UHL 


THE 
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City of Charm 


Where winter is unknown and the balmy 
temperature creates a paradise of flowers 
and foliage. 

Social gaieties of the Pzado and Plaza delightfully 


supplement outdoor life at the Country Club or surf 
bathing at Marianao Beach. 


Up- to-date conveniences and well appointed hotels 
combine with the unique atmosphere of this Spanish 
city, so ancient in its fascination, and modern in its 
comforts. 


Write for illustrated folders regarding rates, 
reservations and sailings. 


WARD LINE 


New York & Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 
Foot of Wall Street, N. Y. City 


THE JOURNAL OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


The professional Jour- 
nal of the American Home 
Economics Association. 

Devoted to the interests 
of the home. 

No progressive house- 
keeper, teacher, dietitian, 


nurse, or social worker 
should be without this 
Journal. 


Issued monthly; sub- 
scription - price $2.00 a 
year; $25 a copy. For- 
eign postage $.35; Cana- 
dian $.20. 

With a yearly subscrip- 
tion to the weekly Sur- 
vey ($3), $4.25 for the 
combination. 


American Home Economics Association 
1211 Cathedral St. Baltimore, Md. 


PALDING PLAY APPARATUS 
—Of Quality Unexcelled — 


Catalog Sent on Request 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., 


“Why the Nations Rage” 


and other Unitarian publications sent free. Address FIRST 
CHURCH, Cor. Marlborough and Berkeley Sts., Bosten, Mass. 


SURVEY FOR DECEMBER 


While the book has the weakness of many 
others on the same subject, namely, its 
dwelling too briefly upon the purpose in and 
reasons for collecting the mass of facts 
called for, and of instructing too little in 
the interpretation and methods of using the 
facts, it nevertheless has suggestions for the 
surveyor and will be of use to individuals, 
clubs and other groups of citizens who wish, 
perhaps, not so much to make a survey as 
to become intelligent upon social conditions 
in their own community. It calls for data 
that public-spirited citizens should want to 
possess and that ought to be of value in sug- 
gesting steps for the community’s advance- 
ment. 

SHELBY M. Harrison. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SocIAL PsyCHOLOGY 
By Charles A. Ellwood. Appleton. 343 
pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.20. 


In the midst of a world convulsion, Profes- 
sor Ellwood presents us with a theoretical 
study whose quiet aloofness from immediate 
problems may prove intellectually refresh- 
ing to some minds. Compared with his pre- 
vious volumes on sociology, this Introduction 
to Social Psychology has certain new points 
to offer, taking us a little farther into the 
analysis of the way in which individual ideas 
and so-called “natural tendencies” of human 
nature are effective in bringing about social 
changes. Now and then there flashes out a 
thought of immediate bearing upon the dif- 
ficult social psychology of war-time. Such a 
paragraph as the following, for instance, 
strikes home at a time when the power of 
government is exerted to an extent previously 
unthought of in the United States, and when 
the ideas or action of minorities tend to be 
submerged: 

“The burden of responsibility for main- 
taining flexibility of social life through the 
free functioning of the mechanism of con- 
scious social change rests, however, especially 
upon the ruling classes, that is, upon those 
who are in charge of the institutions of social 
control. If the governing class will keep in 
touch with the needs of all classes; if those 
in authority in government, in law, in indus- 
try, in education and in religion will seek 
first the public good; if they will seek to 
keep open the means of understanding and 
sympathy with all other classes; if they will 
keep free public criticism and discussion and 
all the means of forming rational public 
opinion and of selecting authorities to carry 
out the same, there will be no danger of 
revolution being resorted to in any social 
group” (p. 182). 

Professor Ellwood’s book, however, will 
remain rather for the special student of psy- 
chology and sociology than for the general 
reader. The student will find a balanced 
presentation of various factors of importance 
in social life, and a thoughtful analysis of 
the psychological factors underlying the sta- 
bility, as well as the changes of human 
society. It is unfortunate that sociological 
works seem to run toward the use of words 
of many syllables. 

MicHaeEL M. Davis, JR. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line fe month; four weekly inser- 

tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 

A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 

azine on book selection, valuable guide to best 

books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 


The American City; monthly; deals with all prob- 
lems relating to municipal improvement and 
civic betterment, including city Reser 9 hous- 

cle. 


ne parks, playa paving, street aning, 
ely age and sewage disposal, etc. City Edition 
or places over 5,000 population, $3 per year. 


Town & County Edition for towns under 5,000, 
$3 per year. Both Editions te one address, $4 
per year. Tribune Building, New York. 


Ts, 1917 


The Atlantic Monthly. Readers of the Survey 
may secure a three months’ trial ra pie to 
The Atlantic Monthly by referring to this ad- 
vertisement and sending 75 cents in stamps to 
The Atlantic Monthly Company, 3 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- © 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St., New York. 


The Co-operative Consumer; monthly; 50 cts. per 
year. Co-operative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Critic and Guide; monthly; $1 a year. ve 


voted to medical ge ha rational sexolo: 
birth control, etc. Wm. Robinson, M. 
Editor. 12 Mount Morris Paik New York City. 


The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 a 
year; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con- 
cerned with facts, not with opinions; Association 
for Study of Negro Life ane History, 1216 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy-— 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


National Municipal Review; monthly; $5 a year; 
authoritative, public spirited, constructive; Na- 
tional Municipal League; North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
peo General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; Quarterly; $1 a year; na 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; 
The Social Hygiene Bulletin; 
$.25 per year; both free to members; publicly 


Southren Wartnte illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work ‘and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


suppression of free speech, free press and peace 
able assembly. An indispensable magazine to 
the lover of liberty. 12 Mount Morris Park, 
New York City. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month.. 
Order pamphlets from publishers. 
Buyinc Cxiuss. Published by the Co- operative 
League of America. 70 Fifth avenue, New 

York. 5 cents. 

CooPpERATION IN THE UnitTEpD STATES. 
Perky, Cooperative League of America, 2 We 
13 St., New York 

Maxine THE Boss EFFicrent. 

a New Industrial Regime. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., 

Pin Maps anp CuartTs. 
health officers.) By Gardner T. Swarts, Jr., 25 
cents. “Educational Exhibition Company, Provi- © 
dence, : 

Tue RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION FOR HuMANITY. 
Baccalaureate sermon preached by Rabbi Eman- 
uel Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa, at Nebraska 
State Normal School. 5 cents. 

THe Srar-SpancleD BANNER. By Francis Scott 
Key. Written and printed for the Free Public 
Library, Newark, N. J. 15 cents by mail. 


COMING MEETINGS 


[Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month.) 


Currp Wetrarr. Pan-American Congr on 
Montevideo, Uruguay, March 17-24, 1918. sec’ y, 
Edward N. Clopper, 105 East 22 St., New 
York city. 

Socrotoaicat Socrzty, American. Philade 
Pa., December 27-29. Sec’y, Seott E. W. 
ford, University of Chicago, Chicago. 


This Is the Master’s Work 


The keystone of civilization. is the New Testa- 
ment. Its ideals and principles are the ideals and 
principles toward which the race is struggling. Its 
ideals and principles are those FOR WHICH WE FIGHT 
THIS WAR. 

A noted writer has said,“‘I believe this war has been 
brought about by neglected 
Jesus Christ.” Certainly 
the great fester of Prussian 
cruelty would never have 
been suffered in a world in 
sympathy with the teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

The men in the trenches 
are coming to realize this. 
“Everywhere,” said Wil- 
liam Allen White, lately 
returned from France, 
there is evidence of a 
growing interest in reli- 
gion. 

Two million of our boys 
and men are already under 
arms. Thousands more 
may be called. They come, 
for the most part, from the 
highways and byways, are 
without church affiliations, 
and have never intimately 
known Jesus Christ. Now, 
face to face with danger and privation, with new 
temptations, and new hardships, they are looking 
for light. 

If this be true, then equally important with the 
rifle and the first aid kit, in the equipment of the 
fighting man, is a Testament. 


Please see that your church makes a collection for 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 


-Testaments. 


_ President Wilson says, in heartily endorsing this 
effort: “I hope this object may be accomplished for 
the sake of the men who are going to the front. 
THEY WILL NEED THE HELP OF THE ONLY BOOK 
FROM WHICH THEY CAN GET IT.” 

The American Bible Society is supplying free of 
charge the requests for Tes- 
taments of the Army and 
Navy chaplains. In addi- 
tion to this the society has 
granted without charge one 
million Testaments to the 
Yo UME CC) AS which-their 
secretaries will distribute, 
This will secure a Testa- 
ment to each man wishing 
one. None will now. be 
overlooked. 

The American Bible So- 
ciety has done this in the 
name of the Christian 
People of America. The 
Society is only the agency 
through which it is done. 
The Christian people of 
America are giving the Tes- 
taments. $400,000 is imme- 
diately needed for this work. 

This is the great opportu- 
nity of the century for get- 
ting the Gospel of Jesus Christ seriously read and 
profoundly understood. The American Bible Society 
is taxing its credit and its capacity to produce these 
We are trying to do our plain duty. 
Will you help? $25 will outfit a company of a hun- 
dred men, $500 will outfit a regiment of 2,000 men. 


this work on Universal Bible Sunday, Dec. 9th. 


JAMES WOOD, New York 


Cyrus Northrop, LL.D., Minnesota. 

Hon. William P. Dillingham, Vermont. 

Hon. E. E. Beard, Tennessee. 

Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., District of Columbia. 
William A. Robinson, Kentucky. 

Frank E. Spooner, Illinois. 

George W. Watts, North Carolina. 


PRESIDENT 


VicE PRESIDENTS 


Hon. Chas. E. Hughes, New York. 

John R. Mott, LL.D., New York. 

Hon. Chas. W. Fairbanks, LL.D., Indianapolis. 
Joshua Levering, Maryland. 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D., Connecticut. 
James N. Gamble, Ohio. 

Christopher Mathewson, Florida. 


Wm. 

Foulke, 
Treasurer, 
American Bible 
Society, Room 12, 
Bible House, Astor 


E. H. Sholl, A.M.D., Alabama. 
Hon. H. H. Seldomridge, Colorado. 
Captain Robert Dollar, California. 
W. T. Hardie, Louisiana. 


Judge Robert F. Raymond, Massachusetts. 
B. Preston Clark, Massachusetts. 

Gerard Beekman, New York. 

Churchill H. Cutting, New York. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 


Rev. John Fox, D.D., LL.D. 
Rey. William I. Haven, D.D. 


‘TREASURER 
William Foulke. 


Place, New York.—En- 

closed please find $....... ; 

my contribution for Testaments 
for Soldiers and Sailors. 


ASSISTANT CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Rey. Lewis B. Chamberlain, M.A. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, SPECIAL ARMY AND Navy Funp 
r David Hinshaw. 


This advertisement is prepared in co-operation with the 


Associated Advertising Clubs of the World Ad ressncr ee cre ae a een aaa ee 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 
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FOR THEIR PROTECTION 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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